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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover picture, Our Laymen, shows the kind of men 
who are members of the Association of Universalist Lay- 
men. For this interesting composite, we are indebted to 
Roland Gammon of the editorial staff of See and to the 
co-operative members of the art department of that 
magazine. 


Henry W. Felton, editor and publisher, Montrose, 
Pennsylvania, editor of The Pennsylvania Universalist, 
and lay preacher, has written an account of the Association 
‘of Universalist Men. 


William H. Cornell, treasurer of the Church of Divine 
Paternity, New York City, tells the interesting story of 
the New York State Association. 


Roland Gammon is both editor of See and the publicity 
man for Universalist Laymen. In his professional capac- 
ity, he sits practically at the cross roads of the world. He 
gives us an interesting account of a distinguished oriental 
visitor who says, A.U.M.=AUM. 


David Snow of Philadelphia comments enthusiastically 
on 4.U.M. and the Spirit of Fohn Murray. 


Cyrus &. Springall of Malden, Massachusetts, architect 
and loyal Universalist layman, makes an important an- 
nouncement in Association of Universalist Men to Meet in 
Fune at Foslin Camp. 


George Spencer, minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, sent us the story of how 
Worcester Commemorates Red Cross Founder. This article 
contains a thrilling episode in the life of Clara Barton 
which we are sure has never before been in print. 


James E. Philoon, Maine Universalist, practicing law- 
yer, and church historian, presents a realistie approach 
to our needs in Men Wanted. 


Dan Albrecht of ii! Ste Herald-News tells the story 


of how the Foliet Men Rebuilt Their Parish Camp. 

Harmon M. Gehr, minister of the Universalist Church 
of the Restoration, Philadelphia, is, as it were, the preacher 
of the occasional sermon for this Laymen’s Number for 
his admirable contribution, Where a Church’s Power is 
Generated, is addressed directly to laymen. 
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A. U. M., a Growing Fellowship 


\ MAJOR SOURCE of strength in a democratic 

church fellowship is the-exercise of initiative 
r unofficial groups without the constraint of 
clesiastical control. Our present strong ahd 
ficient Association of Universalist Women is an 
itgrowth of just such initiative. In 1869, a group 
' Universalist women quite without support, 
deed in the face of opposition from their national 
lurch body, organized themselves into a fellowship 


id raised a centennial fund that amazed the’ 


intlemen of official boards. From then, to and 
cluding this day, our free women fellowship has 
en, and is, a major source of strength and of 
rvice in Universalism. 
This is not to say that we have lacked loyal and 
ird working lay men. These we have always had. 
or years, however, Universalist laymen have been 
1organized and so, out of touch with each other. 
All this has changed. Something new and vital 
is been added to American Universalism, the 
ssociation of Universalist Men with members 
om the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Here again free initiative of individuals started 
le project. Just as years ago, our ‘now widespread 
niversalist Service Committee program was born 
the heart of a young Universalist minister 
varleton M. Fisher) who could not rest comfort- 
oly in the parish ministry while the world was on 
‘e, so the present national laymen’s movement 
as born in the heart of a Universalist Layman 
‘ooding on “The Layman and His Church’. 
hat layman, Harold S. Latham brought out a 
ries of articles under the title just mentioned in 
he Christian Leader early in 1949. The response 
om laymen was immediate and enthusiastic. The 
ticles were soon reprinted in pamphlet form. One 
sult was a series of informal conferences of laymen 
mnducted by Mr. Latham at the Rochester Gen- 
al Assembly the following October. 
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The rest of the story is well remembered recent 
history. The fall of 1950 brought a hundred Univer- 
salist laymen together for a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. At their later gathering in Portland 
in September, 1951, the laymen formally organized. 
Since then they have been growing steadily. 

The present Laymen’s Number of The Christian 
Leader presents the story of active Universalist 
laymen in national, state, and local organizations. 
It is a heartening picture of men who are not 
satisfied just to join up with “eating clubs” or 
outfits that merely entertain. Here are liberal 
laymen who work with and for church and com- 
munity. 

Nationally they are just beginning. Statewise 
and locally, they are just beginning to get the lift 
of knowing each other across the boundaries of 
local and state concerns. 

Unfortunately, we could only include a small 
fraction of the actual activities of Universalist 
laymen in this number. Neither The Christian 
Leader nor the Association of Universalist Laymen 
could successfully round up copy from all the 
churches who were asked to report. In future 
numbers we will print stories of lay activities as 
we get them. 

Everywhere the Association of Universalist Men 
is growing. We believe the association will continue 
to grow because it is a genuine grass roots affair. 
And with it, because of it, we are confident that all 
American Universalism will grow in size and 
strength and useful service. 


Men and women committed to religion have a 
double duty when they get behind the wheel of an 
automobile. They are under a compulsion to drive 
safely, of course. They are also under spiritual 
bonds, as those who respect persons as children of 
God, to drive courteously. 
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JONES’ TRANSLATION 
OF GRUNDTVIG* 


E have often wanted to tell our journalistic 

colleague and friend Llewellyn Jones that 
he is one of the few men who comes to our office who 
can be fearfully erudite without ever being tire- 
some. In fact, if there is an amusing angle to any 
proposition under discussion, Llewellyn finds it and 
brings it out. 

These remarks are not entirely without relevance 
to our comment on Llewellyn Jones’ translation of 
the life and work of Grundtvig by Hal Koch, pro- 
fessor of church history in the University of Copen- 
hagen. This book just brought out by the Antioch 
Press is by far the most complete work we have in 
English on that great Danish churchman who is 
regarded as the father of modern democratic 
Denmark. While his pessimistic contemporary, 
Soren Kierkegaard, was lamenting the impossible 
situation of Denmark during the middle of the last 
century, Grundtvig was rousing both King and 
country to, “Restore from within that which has 
been taken from us from without.” 

it is Jones’ particular combination of learning, 
insight, objectivity, and bracing and balancing sense 
of humor, that made it possible for him to do an 
English version of this book which is interesting 
reading from cover to cover. Not the least valuable 
chapter is the translator’s introduction. The biog- 
raphy itself verifies Mr. Jones’ judgment expressed 
in his introduction that, “What Grundtvig teaches 
us, or will teach us when we know him, is not how 
to build folk schools, or how to derive spiritual 
vigor from the Norse sagas, but how to utilize for 
our own specific good every drop of living sap now 
running in the deepest roots of the tree of our own 
more complicated culture.” 

Liberal American religionists have far more to 
learn from Grundtvig than from Kierkegaard. Now 
that Koch and Jones and the Antioch Press have 
made this biography available, we hope it will be 
widely read. John Dewey in our century said that, 
“The local is the only universal; upon that all art 
builds.” Bishop Grundtvig was acting on that 
principle from Christian conviction a hundred 
years ago. 


*Grundtvig, by Hal Koch, Translated by Llewellyn Jones, Antioch 
Press, 1952, $3.50 


We.call special attention to the announcement of 
the gathering of members and friends of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Men to be held at Joslin Camp 
June 14-and 15" 
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WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE 
HOPE FOR PEACE* 


WE are very sorry that we did not receive 

review copy of our friend David Rh 
Williams’ book World Religions and the Hope 
Peace until long after its publication date. By 
happy circumstance, however, we are able to inse 
this comment in this Laymen’s Number of 
Christian Leader. 

Here is a book that liberal laymen will find bo 
valuable and interesting reading. We, who 
hoping and praying and working for one world 
peace and sanity, know that men must become or 
spiritually, else they will never become one econor 
ically and politically by peaceful means. D 
Williams’ book is a most useful tool in spreadir 
the so necessary idea of man’s essential spiritu 
unity, or at least his potential spiritual unity. 

World Religions and the Hope for World Pea 
presents the major religions of the world by 
device of interesting and easily readable biograp 
ical interpretations of their founders or great leade 
The essential core of each religious movement 
related to our present needs and to our own Weste: 
Judeo-Christian value system. The basic uniti 
and universals are sharply illumined, but the au 
does not make the mistake of slurring over 
numerous differences that have in the past divide 
religions, and which still exist. He shows us he 
the unities and the universals may be used to unt 
men on the plane of spiritual reality. 

In his foreword Dr. Williams says of his boe 
“The purpose has been te discover, if possible 
common spiritual dynamic as the basis of worl 
understanding and co-operation.” The thoughtf 
reader will find just such a basis in this book, whic 
is another way of saying that we regard this volun 
as one of the most important books we have re: 
in many months. 

*World Religions and the Hope for Peace, David Rhys Williai 
Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., $2.75 q 

Two hundred and sixty thousand Adventists i 
the United States and Canada, in 1951, gave forty 
one million dollars to their churches. This rep: 
sents a per capita donation of one hundred an 
sixty-seven dollars. This is only one part of whé 
Adventists gave their churches last year. 
other part is even greater. It is, of course, tl 
evangelical zeal of every man and woman and ch 
connected with that hard-working group of Ch ris 
ians. Do you want your church to grow Univers: 
ists? Then “go thou and do likewise”. 

| 


The Christian | 


Henry W. Felton 


4 National Organization 


eae hundred and twenty-five men have been 
received into the membership of the Association 
of Universalist Men since it was organized in Port- 
and, Maine, on August 31, 1951. A number of 
IJniversalist clubs have asked to be allowed to 
iffiliate with the national organization and their 
equests have been granted. 

Each club which applies and agrees to live up to 
he rules of the Association, which means that 
wenty-five per cent of its membership must join, 
vill be awarded the club membership certificate, 
igned by the president, the secretary, and the 
listorian of the national group. 

Several state associations have enrolled most of 
heir members and the invitation is extended to all 
tate organizations to affiliate, although it is equally 
esirable for the club in each church to join. Re- 
ardless of their connection with a state organiza- 
ion or a local club, every man in the Universalist 
thurch is asked to join. Each individual member 
eceives a membership card from the national 
ecretary, Henry W. Felton of Montrose, Pennsyl- 
ania. 

Cyrus F. Springall, vice-president and chairman 
f the Membership Committee, addressed the Uni- 
ersalist Club of Boston on December 10 and 
roused great interest in the national association. 
‘his club, probably the oldest Universalist men’s 
lub in the country, has made formal application 
x membership and this membership has been 
ranted. 

William Henry Winship, Jr., secretary of the 
Iniversalist Men’s Club of Malden, Massachusetts, 
t behalf of his organization has requested affiliation 
ith the national association. The club’s application 
as been accepted. Another application for mem- 
ership has come from the club of the Church of 
1e Divine Paternity in New York City. 

Howard C. Berringer, of Lunnenburg, Nova 
eotia, Canada, sent his membership to the national 
‘cretary and expressed keen interest in the new 
‘ganization. His letter stated that Dr. Cummins 
as a recent visitor to the Nova Scotia church of 
hich the Rev. Rosalie A. West is the pastor. 
Imost every individual membership which has 
me in has been accompanied by a note of appre- 
ation for the new national men’s group. 
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Association of Universalist Men! 


The men of the North Carolina Universalist Con- 
vention at their last meeting organized a North 
Carolina Association of Universalist Men and sent 
their memberships to the national secretary. 
Twenty men enrolled at the meeting and each one 
contributed an Active Membership in the national 
association. 

Thirty-two men of the New York state conven- 
tion at their last meeting enlisted as members of the 
A.U.M. Their memberships were sent to the secre- 
tary by William H. Cornell, president of the New 
York State A.U.M. Mr. Cornell attended the last 
meeting of the A.U.M. Executive Committee which 
was held in the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York City on February 2. 

The Connecticut Convention enrolled a long list 
of members. 

The Rev. George L. Niles, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, joined the Association and announced that a 
list of the names of the male members of his church 
would be sent to the Association officers. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Association have been held, both in New York City, 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity. Most of the 
officers and committee chairmen attended the 
meetings. At the first meeting in November, 1951, 
it was voted to admit all Universalist men’s clubs 
that apply for membership, with the proviso that 
they retain their affiliation only so long as twenty- 
five per cent of their members remain in active 
standing and report annually what they are doing 
on the local level. 

At the second meeting of the committee, held on 
February 2, it was decided to select a place and 
date for the annual convention of the Association 
Through the efforts of Cyrus F. Springall, vice- 
president, arrangements have been made for the 
Association to meet at the Elliott P. Joslin Camp, 
Charlton, Massachusetts, on June 14 and 15. 
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New York State Association 


William. H: Cornell 


"THE Laymen present at the annual session of 
the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists at Rochester (back in 1946) met in the 
Y.M.C.A., on Saturday evening October 5, and 
following a supper, the program emphasized what 
Laymen can do and are doing in their churches. 
Dr. Fred C. Leining was one of the speakers and he 
stressed the need of a State Organization in the 
Universalist cause 

Out of this, the dream of Roy F. Hayes of All 
Souls Universalist Church of Watertown, N. Y., 
became a reality — for on the evening of March 15, 
the following year, at Betts Memorial Church in 
Syracuse, N. Y., the New York State Association of 
Universalist Laymen was organized. Due credit 
should be given to our State Convention of Univer- 
salists for graciously assuming the expenses in 
connection with this meeting. 

The officers elected and installed at this meeting 
were as follows: president: Roy W. Parker, Water- 
town, N. Y.; vice-president: Charles D. Brigham, 
Rochester, N. Y.; secretary: Seward H. Bucklin, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; treasurer: Floyd B. Sweet, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; directors: Kenneth C. Warner, 
Albion, N. Y.; Howard D. Baldwin, Utica, N. Y.; 
Roy F. Hayes, Watertown, N. Y. 

The six original objectives are still our guide- 
posts. They are: visitation between the chapt rs; 
providing laymen to conduct church service ; 
increasing the church attendance of laymen; 
supporting the Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys; 
promoting a permanent Summer Institute; en- 
couraging young men to study for the Universalist 
ministry. 

Our regular monthly meetings start with a supper, 
which is prepared for us by one of the women’s 
groups in the individual church. Then comes the 
business meeting after which we have varied pro- 
grams — such as open discussions on matters affect- 
ing the local church — and State or National topics. 
We have had at the Church of the Divine Paternity 
here in New York City a series of meetings at which 
a member of the Club would talk on his particular 
business or profession followed by a question period. 
These have been very interesting and educational. 
We also have Laymen from other churches as the 
speaker of the evening with the usual discussion 
period afterwards. 
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teachings of Universalism in the State of New Yor} 
— Our members have taken over the job in sever; 
instances of redecorating the Church, paintinj 
carpentry, plumbing; we have raised money to sé 
up club rooms, reading rooms and we have takel 
a hand in the putting into condition the propert] 
at Beaver Lake — our Summer Institute. | 

We here in New York State are lending a helpinj 
hand in raising of money for support of the Elliott 
Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys. 

Our Laymen’s Sunday in May is something th 
we really look forward to. Last year in some of o 
churches as many as nine men took over the enti 
Sunday service, in others our Laymen assisté 
wherever possible. We are looking for the da 
when we will have at least two Sundays set asi 
for the Laymen to take over the entire service 
and we know that should our Ministers be call 
away on unexpected business that we would have 
Layman ready and willing to substitute. 

In connection with our sixth objective, 
results of the work being done to promote this ¥ 
not be apparent for many years. We are deep 
conscious of the need for a well-trained and co 
secrated Universalist Ministry. It is our task 
encourage qualified boys and young men in o 
churches to consider the Universalist Ministry 
their life’s work. As part of this same objective 
must try to build the kind of church that ¥ 
attract men to it’s ministry. 

The New York State Association of Universal 
Laymen is still in it’s infancy, but we have ma 
real progress and have served our Church in ma 
ways. We are looking forward to even grea 
accomplishments in the years which lie ahead. 

The officers of the organization are William 
Cornell, president; Fred W. Chadwick, first vi 
president; Herbert Chapple, second vice-preside 
Joseph P. Shinn, secretary; Ivan Glave, treasur 
Roger Cronkhite, Kenneth Trusselle, Karl Kir 
directors. 


\ UM. 


‘loland Gammon 


AUM 


igi Srikanta Rao of Mysore, India, and A.U.M. 
blicity director Roland Gammon discuss need 
world-wide religious laymen’s movement in 
w York City. Yogi Rao, who is lecturing in the 
S. this summer, became the first Asiatic 
»mber of A.U.M. . 
TS one world all right—and the Association of 
Universalist Men is helping to prove it. Quite 
‘identally or quite divinely (depending upon 
at religious ramp you occupy), Universalist men 
ve their new laymen’s association a name mean- 
ful beyond their dreams. A. U. M. means more 
in Association of Universalist Men—magnificent 
that is to all of us. 
dere’s how I found out, and I for one think it is 
ivine omen. One day last month while running 
technicolor treadmill that is Manhattan, I met 
authentic Indian holy man, Srikanta Rao, from 
ngalore in Mysore Province. Newly arrived in 
United States to lecture and to obtain farm 
chinery for his five hundred acre orphanage, 
gi Rao so impressed me with his easy English, 
mic consciousness and universally-grounded re- 
dus view that I told him he was a Universalist 
| didn’t know it. 
What is a Universalist?” the Mahatma asked. 
A Universalist is a liberal, inquiring, soul-cent- 
1 Protestant,” I replied, ‘‘a kind of Christian 
du who, like you, believes in a God of Love, a 
verse of divine manifestation, and the eventual 
‘ation (or liberation, as you would say) of all 
1.” I then went on to describe our new world- 
ded laymen’s movement—A.U.M.—and sug- 
‘ed he become our first Asiatic member. 
ISSR aE 
fn 


“Just a moment,” Yogi Rao interrupted, “did 
you say ‘AUM’? To four hundred million Hin- 
dus, AUM is the holy name of God, the most sacred 
word of the Vedas, the symbol of both the Personal 
and Impersonal Lord.” 

“You mean that AUM is to Hindus,” I replied, 
“what the Word or Logos is to Christians—the un- 
moved Mover, the primal mind-stuff, the very 
essence of infinite God?” 

“Exactly,” the Yogi continued, warming to the 
universal vision, ‘“‘you have chosen the one word 
that unifies us all in Spirit. According to Hindu 
philosophy, the entire universe has both name and 
form as the prerequisite of its manifestation; the 
universe perceived by the five senses is the form 
and behind that stands the eternal inexpressible 
Word or God-sound or transcendental Reality, 
AUM. May your new love-inspired organization 
manifest that Name in your spirit and your works.” 

“We will try,” I promised, “especially if you be- 
come our first Indian member and start a Univer- 
salist chapter in Mysore. How can we fail with a 
name like AUM? For as our own St. John told us, 
‘In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.’ ” 

, Ses coe: 


ee wR - 


Dr. Hersey is talking with Dr. Warren Smadbeck, 
president of the Men’s Club, with William Cor- 


nell, Hartford Beaumont and Wallace Powers in 


the rear. ‘ 
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The A. U. 


David F. Snow 


OW fortunate we are, we men of the twentieth 

century. Especially fortunate are we right 
now, to be actively associated with the great 
religious leaders of Universalism. 

For many years now, Dr. Robert Cummins has 
lent us his patient, self-effacing guidance through 
every conceivable type ef church problem. Dr. 
Angus MacLean forges ahead with his wise coun- 
seling in the field of education, gradually drawing 
old and young alike into more effective ways of 
sharing their vital experiences. Dr. Emerson 
Lalone, with his fiery zeal for freedom of expression, 
spends untold hours, culling, cutting and expand- 
ing the writings of others, then from his own rich 
experience he writes thought-provoking. editorials 
for our Leader. 

By specifically mentioning these three men, no 
slight is intended to the rest, I merely wish to point 
to a few of the leaders that it is our good fortune 
to have with us now. This leadership is possible 
today, only because the giants of liberal religious 
thought of the nineteenth century left us a heritage 
of expanding understanding in the field of Truth 
and Light. 

Ballou and Emerson still shine through the best 
of our present authors. It was during the nine- 
teenth century that a new and fertile field for liberal 
religion was found. The United States of America 
was young and growing lustily in size and popula- 
tion and power. The coins of our U. S. A. carried 
the phrase, “In God We Trust” so that through all 
our growth, lusty though it was, there sounded the 
note of religious import. In the middle of this 
century, a great trial came to America in the form 
of the Civil War. Fortunate indeed are we that 
the leader of the nation proved to be a deeply 
religious man. Abraham Lincoln’s written and 
spoken words have affected the liberal religious 
atmosphere a great deal more than is generally 
realized. His humble manner and his patient 
search for the good in each individual with whom he 
had to deal, reveal him to us as one in whom the 
true spirit of Jesus “Love thy neighbor” found 
living expression. 

So we are indeed fortunate to have these great 
leaders of today, whose work is made richer and 
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M. and the { 
Spirit of John Murray | 


more effective through their study of the vite 
liberal growth of the nineteenth century. We could 
perhaps, follow liberalism back to the beginnings ¢ 
written history but for us, as Universalist mer 
there is a part of the eighteenth century that wil 
always hold our interest and give us inspiration t 
fight on toward the realization of our goal, Un 
versalism: All mankind living as brothers unde 
the guidance of one God, Our Father, Love. 

In 1741, in Alton, England, John Murray wa 
born into a family of Calvinist Episcopal ani 
Presbyterian religious conviction. Raised in 2 
atmosphere of rabid religious snobbery that believe 
in the awful theories of “election” and the “damna 
tion of the souls of unbaptized babies,” John we 
to prove religiously inclined. In his teens, 
taught classes of youths and started a career | 
preaching. Perhaps this early start was fortunat 
since as a preacher he traveled some and while sti 
in a formative state, came into contact with som 
thoughtful liberal preachers. Gradually he was le 
to a belief in Universal Salvation, which he preache 
at first timidly, then later more boldly, until he v 
excommunicated from the church. Shortly aft 
this he suffered the shock of losing his family 
death; first an infant child and then his wife. Th 
impact of this seeming failure and terrible loss w 
almost unbearable, but he was sustained 
encouraged by his liberal friend Relly, who also w 
in disgrace with the established church. While st 
in a mood to seek oblivion, he was offered ¢ 
opportunity to sail to America. As he started, 7 
was determined not to preach again, but you hai 
all read the story of how fate intervened; how h 
forced landing at Good Luck, New Jersey, broug 
about his meeting with Thomas Potter; about M 
Potter’s acceptance of his liberal religious vie 
and Mr. Potter’s insistence that John Murr 
preach in the church Potter had built hoping son 
one would appear to preach there. This landi 
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i the new country was in 1770. All through the 
suing years, John Murray was to be champion of 
eedom in religion. As the country worked and 
yught for its political freedom, Murray preached 
nd worked and fought the powers of entrenched 
rthodoxy for religious freedom. You know how, 
irgely through Murray’s efforts, an union of 
hurches known.as Universalist was formed in 
\xford, Massachusetts, in 1794. 

From the date of Murray’s reconversion to 
reaching, in 1770, by Thomas Potter, laymen 
layed the key role of believers in freedom. Laymen 
upported and encouraged the ideas of freedom in 
eligion, just as they fought for political freedom. 
waymen came to Murray’s rescue time and time 
gain, when most of the clergy sought his suppres- 


ion. 
In 1785, Murray effected the first organization of 


Universalist Societies. In September of 1951, the 
men of Universalism organized as the Association 
of Universalist Men. This association is formed 
to support our great leaders of the present day. In 
doing this, we will be honoring the spirit and ideals 
shining through to us from the great leaders of the 
nineteenth century. Let us also dedicate our 
association to the honor of John Murray, the first, 
great founder of Universalism in America. 

We can do this effectively, by the support of 
well-planned men’s activities at Murray Grove. 
We must preserve this shrine, and again make the 
spirit of John Murray known and felt throughout 
the world. Let us make Murray Grove famous as 
the Cradle of Universalism, from which emanated 
the voice of the liberal religious spirit. 

The Church is strong, the men are organized, the 
spirit of John Murray lives on! 


YOUR UNIFIED APPEAL 
DOLLAR GOES 


Fifteen Per Cent for Church Extension 


WHERE 


The Department of Church Extension is con- 
terned with the extension of Universalism. This 
ncludes work for the promotion, enlargement and 
itrengthening of our present Universalist churches, 
ind for the creation of new churches. 

This year specific emphases are: 

Fellowship Circles. The gathering of small non- 
dastoral groups, in areas where there is no Univer- 
ialist Church. This is primarily a lay movement. 

Church of the Larger Fellowship. The enrollment 
»f isolated Universalists in a church-at-large, and 
the development of a program. 

Long range planning. The enlistment of state 
juperintendents and state church extension com- 
nittees in developing a long-range program for 
church extension. 

Financial support. Initiation of the new regional 
»rogram for West Coast area in co-operation with 
the California Convention; continuing aid to The 
dollywood Chapel Universalist, and The People’s 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist) of the San Fer- 
iando Valley, California; contributions to the 
North Carolina churches and to North Hatley, 
Quebec, our share of support of the National 
Memorial Church at Washington, and small grants 
co the Mississippi and Georgia state Conventions. 
The development of Tarpon Springs, Florida, as a 
winter church and a “missionary” center for litera- 
‘ure distribution, and co-operation with the Uni- 
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tarians in the new United Liberal Church in Atlanta 
are new assignments to the department. 
Universalism will be extended as more funds are 
available for the expansion of the program. Church 
extension needs your interest and your gifts. 
— Mary SLAuGHTER ScoTr 


Some of the fifty members of cosmopolitan 
men’s club of the New York Church of the 
Divine Paternity. They are (left to right): 
Wallace M. Powers, Stanley Moore, William 
Cornell, Allen Spicer, Albert Forbes, Anthony 
Garcia, Dr. Warren Smadbeck, Roland Gammon, 
Hartford Beaumont. 
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Association of Universalist Men to 


a Meet in June at Joslin Camp °] 
Cyrus F. Springall 


"T HROUGH the courtesy of the Camp Cait 

mittee of the Association of Universalist Women, 
the first convention of the brand new Association 
of Universalist Men will be held at the Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp in Charlton, Massachusetts. The date 
set is the middle week-end in Fune — Saturday 
Fune 14 and Sunday Fune 15. This camp is just off 
Route 20, twelve miles west of Worcester and 
about fifty miles from Boston. The property con- 
sists of over one hundred acres of high rolling coun- 
try, rather heavily wooded and including a twenty 
acre pond. The camp is new, adequate for the 
needs of about eighty people and modern and 
attractive in every respect. 

Some men attending the convention will come 
only for the day as the site is within easy motoring 
distance of middle and southern New England 
points. Others may live for the two-day sessions 
on the campus. Meals will be provided by the regu- 
lar camp dining hall staff. Comfortable beds will 
be ready in the sleeping cabins and the staff build- 
ings of the camp group. The camp director, Alfred 
Werner, will have the camp equipment in readiness 
and will be in general charge of games and sports. 
The boats will be at the dock for all to,use. 

The program for Saturday includes registration, 
committee meetings, luncheon at one, followed by 
the business meeting at 2:00 P.M. President Harold 
Latham will preside. The banquet is at 6:30 P.M. 
on Saturday night. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for a principal address by a nationally-known 
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business leader. There will be a varied program 
including several surprise stunts to create special 
interest. 

After a leisurely breakfast on Sunday morning, 
worship services will be held at eleven o’clock in 
the camp out-door chapel. Luncheon is scheduled 
for one o’clock at which meeting the Association 
will be addressed by Dr. Alexander Marble of the 
Deaconess Hospital, who directs the diabetic pro 
gram at both camps. The adjourned business 
meeting and the election of officers will conclude 
the program. 

This is intended to be a grass roots convention 
Since the AUM has not yet attained its first birth: 
day, much of the business in this first session will 
be devoted to charting policies and outlining 
program for the future. The entire proceedings are 
to be kept at an informal level. Plenty of time is 
allowed for sports and Universalist men will have 
every opportunity to make new acquaintances and 
swap ideas and convictions with Universalist men 
from other localities. 

The unusual advantages of meeting at Camp 
Elliott P. Joslin will result in a minimum cost fot 
those who attend. Those who stay through thi 
two days with all meals and overnight accommoda 
tions will do so for not over seven dollars. Uni 
versalist men who are not presently members o} 
the AUM are invited to join upon arrival at the 
camp and participate in the activities of the 
meetings. 
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Worcester 
commemorates 


Red Cross Founder 


yn RED CROSS SUNDAY, March 2, the First 

Universalist Church of Worcester, Massa- 
husetts, conducted a Clara Barton Memorial Ser- 
ice in co-operation with the local chapter of the 
american Red Cross. 

The service had a special significance because 
:veral of the relatives of Clara Barton live in the 
YVorcester area and were able to attend the pro- 
ram. The guest speaker was Admiral (ret.) Wat 
'yler Cluverius, president of Worcester Polytechnic 
astitute, who served with Clara Barton in the 
panish American War. 

Members of the various volunteer units of the 
merican Red Cross were in attendance in their 
niforms. Present also were representatives of 
:veral patriotic organizations and the Clara Barton 
hapter O.E.S. of Oxford. 

An exhibit was arranged under the direction of 
Irs. Harris Rice, who is a member of the Board of 
1e Clara Barton Home and also a member of the 
irst Universalist Church of Worcester, and Saidee 
iccius, a grandniece of Clara Barton. Items in the 
chibit included: the first American Red Cross flag 
tade by Clara Barton and autographed by her; the 
ag collection of world flags which had belonged to 
lara Barton; the original rough draft of the 
merican Red Cross Constitution, containing the 
mous American Amendment in Miss Barton’s 
andwriting; a first aid kit assembled and used by 
lara Barton; a high-chair used by Clara Barton; 
ae of her dresses; a letter to her from President 
IcKinley; her special passport; pictures of the 
ome in Oxford; a Red Cross exhibit of the 1952 
ampaign; literature on the Diabetic Camp, and a 
‘eat many other items. During the week following 
le service, the exhibit remained open and attracted 
large attendance of interested people. 

The minister of the church, the Rev. George 
dencer, said in his introductory remarks, “‘Univer- 
ists are naturally somewhat proud that they can 
iare in the heritage of Clara Barton. She was 
‘ought up in, and worked for, the little Universalist 
hurch in the neighboring town of Oxford. We 
nor her as one of the great humanitarians of the 


orld.” 
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FIRST UNtvepe t 
CHURRSALIST 


Special aids to making the service so successful 
were: the excellent newspaper coverage, the en-- 
thusiastic co-operation of the local Red Cross 
Chapter, the excellent art work by Helen Hamill, a 
member of the First Universalist Church and a 
feature artist of the local newspaper, devoted 
service by the arrangers of the exhibit and the 
hospitality committee of the church, and the radio 
publicity, interviews, and broadcast of the service. 

In his talk, Admiral Cluverius said in part: 

“Nothing could be more fitting than to be in this 


_ Universalist Church and to hear what has been sung 


and said in regard to Clara Barton. Certainly it is 
fitting that ‘let all things now living’ praise her 
name. 

“Some of you have probably seen the remarkable 
display of flags below; and perhaps you don’t know 
any more about them than I did when I first saw 
them as a small boy at the Cotton Centennial Ex- 
hibition in the city of New Orleans. This was the 
first public expression of the work of Clara Barton 
and the Red Cross. 

“When I grew a bit older and was serving my 
country at sea, I first saw Clara Barton. It was in 
time of war. The power of the Spanish kingdom 
had been put down and the Western Hemisphere 
and the people of Cuba had been made free. In the 
midst of those troublesome times there appeared off 
the port of Santiago a vessel flying the flag of the 
Red Cross as well as the flag of our country. We 
noticed that the flag of our country was upside 
down which meant ‘help’. The captain of the 
gunboat called for the ensign on duty, who happened 
to be myself, and told me to take an armed crew 
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and board the ship as quickly as possible to see what 
was wrong and what could be done about it. 

“As we drew up.to the ship which lay motionless 
in the water, I went up the ladder. I spoke to the 
captain of that transport. ‘Captain’, I said, ‘What 
is the trouble?’ He said, ‘Our crew refused to weigh 
anchor.’ I asked, ‘What is the occasion?’ And he 
replied, “We were ordered here with a cargo of sup- 
plies for the Reconcentradoes of Cuba’. (If you knew 
what I afterwards learned of the reconcentradoes, 
starving wretches, driven in from the countryside, 
dying under the porches of the houses, you would 
know what that cargo of food meant.) 

“The order had come out, however, that that was 
a dangerous location for a ship just then and she 
was ordered to nearby Porto Rico. The crew had 
been under way for seven or eight days and refused 
to get up on deck. I said, “Very well, captain, do 
you wish me to go forward?’ ‘Please.’ I took my 
armed crew with me and went to the forecastle. 
I said, ‘Where is the boatswain in charge of the 
Forecastle?? He presented himself and I said, ‘Up 
anchor.’ The anchor was raised. 

“T walked back with the captain to the gangplank 
and as I did so I saw on the after superstructure of 
that ship, a small, frail, woman and I was intro- 
duced to Clara Barton. She said, ‘I want to thank 
you for your assistance.’ I was only doing my duty. 

“Then, years afterwards, I found myself after 
nearly half a century in uniform, in this peacefyl 
harbor of Worcester. One of the first things I did, 
accidentally, as I was driving through the country, 
was to come across the grave of this woman, in a 
quiet, lovely, spot, not far from Worcester. 

“Early in life Clara Barton exhibited determina- 
tion. A daughter of a farmer, of English stock, she 
was born and brought up in Oxford. Four older 
brothers and sisters, spoiled by them all, she deter- 
mined to have her own way as a, child, and had it. 
At fifteen she began teaching school, and she taught 
for many years. Wanting to improve herself she 
went to a seminary in Clinton, N. Y., and from 
there accepted a call to Bordertown, N. J. 

“Tt was there that these characteristics which 
marked Clara Barton first came into the open. She 
saw the people who crowded the streets of that town 
and who needed some sort of education, but could 
get none because they had no money. She insisted 
that the selectmen provide for them, so that anyone 
might come to school and she would teach them 
without remuneration. It filled the school and 
another school was built as a result. But the select- 
men said, ‘How can a woman fulfill all these de- 
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suffering of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment at 


mands, we want a man to run this.’ 
rather than stir up strife. 

“She had a nervous breakdown. She went 
Washington and took employment in the U. § 
Patent Office. Then along came war. The first she 
saw of it, she was present among the wounded and 
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Baltimore — carrying aid and supplies to them at 
that early day, and telegraphing to the Worcester 
Spy to send more. Thereafter throughout the Civil 
War she was everywhere. She had the backing of 
those in command. Always calling for help to get 
the supplies where they were needed. 

“After the war, she served for a time as superin 
tendent of nurses, this frail woman, who had diffi 
culty in working with others. This was natural 
since she was so imbued with what she knew to be 
right. She refused to be confused by the things that 
might not get to the point of need. 

“Oncemore she had a breakdown and went abroa¢ 
to rest. But she found herself in the midst of the 
Franco-Prussian war. Once again, on foreign soi 
she began to help, on battlefields that knew not the 
humanity we know today in regard to suffering 
She became so wrapped up in this work that she 
learned then, for the first time, of the work of the 
Red Cross, especially the Red Cross of Switzerland 
It stood for exactly the things she was trying to do, 

‘“‘And home she came. She went to Washington t¢ 
attempt to get through the establishment of t 


From Left to Right — Admiral Wat Tyler Ch 
verius, the Rev. George J. Spencer, Mrs. Wa 
frieda J. E. Johnson, examine the original Re 
Cross flag made by Clara Barton. 


he four principal participants in the service — 
dmiral Wat Tyler Cluverius, Mrs. Dan Johan- 
in, Mrs. Walfrieda J. E. Johnson, the Rev. 
eorge J. Spencer. 


merican Red Cross. On all sides there were those 
ho said it was only a dream. That she, in the first 
ace, didn’t have the capacity. She must have an 
ganization. She kept at it. They said it was all 
tht abroad, but it wouldn’t work in America 
‘cause we already had the Sanitary Commission. 
ere was red tape then as now. 

“She insisted and the bill was put through Congress 
aich established the Red Cross ii America, but it 
dn’t get any further than that. President Garfield 
as killed. It took a long time to start all over 
ain, but finally the American Red Cross was 
tablished. 

“And was she satisfied with its work in war only? 
o. A bill, at her own instigation, passed the 
mngress of the United States to make the Red 
‘oss serve in time of peace as well as in war. 

“We who have known the Red Cross in both peace 
d war, know how it is serving at this very moment. 
lose overcome by blizzards, houses demolished, 
es just as dangerous as the sword; helplessness. 
1e American Red Cross is there. 
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Mrs. Johansen in front of the Red Cross section 
of the exhibit. 


“The American Red Cross has a reputation that 
we jealously guard. And in order to carry on its 
work I urge you to answer the appeal. 

“Then, to be here this morning, on this memorial 
day to Clara Barton, means much to all of us. Iam 
sure it does to me, because it brings back memories 
of those days when I saw a small, frail woman 
standing on the deck of a ship that was mutinied— 
Undaunted. That was it. She was ever undaunted. 
If we keep faith with Clara Barton this world will 
be a better place to live in.” 


FREEDOM AS A THREAT — An important 
spokesman for the Spanish government has told a 
Worldover Press correspondent at Paris that the 
Franco dictatorship may “have to consider” bring- 
ing pressure against French policies in North Africa 
by granting independence to Spanish Morocco. 
The move, so said this high official, would split the 
Moroccans into three sections. One, formerly 
under Spain, would be “free”. Tangier would con- 
tinue international. The third, however, would 
have to remain under “‘French domination.” (WP) . 
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Men Wanted 


James. E. Philoon 


In such times as i these, there is but one thing that can lift us out of a 
restless sea of doubt and uncertainty, despondency and gloom, and 
moral irresponsibility. It is the buoyancy of faith, nurtured and 
fostered by the church of the eternal God — that divine stabilizer 


of human lives. 


HE CHURCH is the only institution whose sole 
purpose is to spread throughout mankind the 
influence of love and loyalty, of beauty and sacri- 
fice, of sympathy and brotherhood. It alone offers 
to all that spiritual atmosphere in which, laying 
aside the temporal things in life, one may enter‘into 
fellowship with one’s God. 

In spite of the vital importance of the functions 
of the church, it has not in the past, and is not 
today, fully measuring up to its responsibilities. 
We live in an entirely different world from that in 
which the Christian church was born and reared. 
Men live today in an entirely different world from 
that of one hundred, fifty or even twenty-five years 
ago. The problems of spiritual cultivation in this 
rapidly moving, highly keyed-up civilization of 
today, are vastly different and more complex than 
they have ever been before. Because of this situa- 
tion, the church must readjust itself to the spiritual 
needs of a new day. It cannot hold itself aloof from 
life. It must reach out into the lives of a common 
humanity and perform its ministrations in a way 
that meets its needs. 

If it is to find the full fruition of its powers, the 
church must get out among men seeking to lift 
them out of that which is mean and petty, and 
false, and selfish, counseling them in their problems, 
bolstering them up in their defeats and discourage- 
ments. It must become a part of life and not a part 
from life. 

And yet, despite its failures, and all those things 
that have sapped its vitality and deterred it from 
the full expression of its powers, the church has been 
and is today the greatest factor in motivating lives, 
and in creating and maintaining those institutions 
which are the highest expressions of human brother- 
hood; hospitals, schools, and innumerable charitable 
and philanthropic institutions. 

Though a person may not pass through the door 
of any church; though he may not shoulder any 
responsibility for maintaining any church, or enter 
into its activities; though he may contribute nothing 
to its economic existence; yet he feels the influence 
of the church and perhaps recognizes that it has 
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made possible a better society. 

One might liken the church as a whole to a powe 
house. Perhaps, it would be more correct to speal 
of each individual church edifice as a power hous 
for the community in which it is located. As | 
hydro-electric plant, if it is to function at all, i 
dependent upon the flow of water which turns it 
wheels, so likewise, each church, if it is to do it 
work, is dependent upon the individuals and ré 
sources available to it. 

The primary cause of the failure of the individu 
churches to carry on satisfactory work, is the fac 
that their activities are dwarfed by a ceaseles 
struggle for existence. How can one expect a churel 
to achieve the full fruition of its service, if peop 
and resources are not available? How many Pro 
estant churches can you name that are not strug 
gling to keep themselves going to say nothing ¢ 
expanding their activities? 

One of the greatest needs of every church, is th 
wholehearted participation of a larger number ¢ 
men in its activities. How many Protestar 
churches would be existing today, were it not f¢ 
the labors of a relatively small body of women, wht 
with unabated loyalty and self-sacrifice, have ca 
ried on the work which men have refused to do? 

What satisfaction can a minister get, who haz 
dedicated his life to the service of man, to be 
spiritual guide and help, and to keep before him th 
Christian ideal, when Sunday after Sunday, he 1 
forced to preach to row on row of empty pews, 
small number\of women and children and a handft 
of men, and when the great bulk of those to whor 
he looks to give spiritual ministrations are beyon 
his reach? With what buoyance of heart and e3 
uberance of spirit can a minister carry on his wot 
when his mind is filled with uncertainty as t 
whether or not the parish can pay him his salar 
and a major portion of his thought and energy mu 
be expended in an effort to raise the necessary 
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ing expenses of the church? 

I do not feel that men have lost interest entirely 
1 the church. Men, tired from the exaction of 
usiness and labor, as a rule are not attracted on 
undays by the prospect of sitting through a relig- 
mus service in a stuffy church, but rather prefer the 
uiet of their homes, an automobile ride in the 
ountry, or a round of golf at the Country Club. 
i that they like the church less, but that they 
refer the open air or the quiet of their homes more. 
et, I wonder, if, in their failure to attend church 
srvices, they are not missing more, through the 
ss of spiritual guidance and stimulation in shaping 
reir lives and governing their conduct, than they 
ave gained by being absent. There is no element 
f society, which needs to get into a spiritual atmos- 
here more than men busy in the activities of life, 
earing heavy burdens and important responsi- 
ilities. 

Apart from the lack of church attendance, the 
aurches today are suffering from the refusal of men 
) assist in carrying on their activities, to hold 
fice, to act as teachers in the Church School, and 
ike an active interest in the work of the church. 

The all too prevailing conception of a minister, 
id I include his wife, seems to be that of a dray 
arse pulling a load. Many seem to think that when 

minister candidates, he is showing his mental 
uscle and pulling power; that when he is called, 
>is duly purchased; that when he is installed, he is 
roperly harnessed; that thereafter, he is expected 
| pull the whole load alone. 

You have probably heard the story of the minister 
ho was helping several of his deacons get in the 
ad of hay in the face of a threatening shower. 
‘hen the load was all on, all seized the hay rack, to 
‘aw it to the barn, the minister in front, and the 
sacons pushing behind. After a while the load 
‘coming heavier and heavier, the minister stopped 
id looked around and perceived the cause. One 
r one, the deacons, finding that the load kept on 
oving after they had stopped shoving, had ceased 
eir efforts and climbed upon the load. 

This much used story is humorous to think upon, 
id yet, from the very fact that it actually describes 
nditions in many churches, it is tragedy. All too 
ten, when a minister starts his work in a new 
wish, there is a sigh of relief on the part of the 
ople as they climb on the load once more, or com- 
acently settle down in their easy chairs at home 

watch him draw. 

One of the greatest problems in the life of the 
lurch trustees is their inability to find men who 
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will share with them the burden of carrying on the 
church work. Man after man, for one reason or 
another refuses to perform any specific part in 
church activity, until the trustees experience the 
disheartening sensation that they must stand alone. 

I take my hat off to the trustees of any Protestant 
church. Theirs is a labor of sacrifice.. Tired from 
problems and responsibilities of his own business, 
he foregoes freedom from further burdens by enter- 
ing into the work of the church, a freedom, which 
men less busy than he refuse to give up, rolls up his 
sleeves and goes to work, with no idea of future 
reward, and with scant thanks for his efforts when 
he has finished. 

A church prospers largely in proportion to the 
number of loyal men and women who are willing to 
sacrifice their time and share their energies in its 
work. A goodly number of men willing to share 
in this work can make labor easy which otherwise 
would be a burden, assure a vigorous church organ- 
ization, and make possible the full fruition of its 
powers for good in the community. 

And so the church extends a welcoming hand-to 
all men, regardless of race, color or economic posi- 
tion, invites them to attend its services, enter into 
the Christian fellowship, which recognizes all per- 
sons as brothers, and works with others in maintain- 
ing and extending its influence and activities. 
United with each one doing his or her part, it can 
press on to a more glorious future; divided, with 
only a few carrying on, its ultimate dissolution 
must inevitably follow. 

Shall we utilize this great power house or will we 
discard it, as we would cast aside a piece of out- 
moded or worn out machinery? 

Let us mobilize our man power, roll up our sleeves, 
unitedly put our shoulders to the wheel, and press 
on to a glorious future. 


The world is needing me and you 

To share the tasks it has to do. 

It needs high-minded men to stand 
Against the thoughtless of the land 
Men who will scorn to stoop to wrong 
To win the favor of the throng. 


The world needs men of lofty aim 
Not merely men of skill and fame 
Not merely leaders wise and grave 
Nor learned men or soldiers brave 
But men whose lives are fair to see 
Such men as you and I can be. 
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Joliet Men Rebuilt Parish Camp 


Dan Albrecht. 


Robert Steen ada 
last year, with 
cabin comfortak 


General view of Lily Cache cabin of the Joliet 
Universalist church. Robert Steen, chairman of 
the Cabin Committee, is standing in the door- 
way. The cabin is located on a high bank over- 


looking Lily Cache creek. 


MEMBERS of the Men’s club of the Joliet 

Universalist church may doze at meetings — 
or skip them entirely. They may even miss a 
Sunday’s church service now and then, when the 
outdoor weather proves too inviting. 

But let somebody suggest that there’s work to be 
done and you’ll find these men Johnny on the spot, 
ready to do their part. 

For twenty years or more, the Joliet church has 
had a cabin on Lily Cache Creek, eight miles north- 
west of the city, in an attractive sylvan setting. 
During World War II, when transportation was 
restricted, the cabin fell into a state of extreme 
disrepair. Porch floors were rotting, screens were 
rusted away and the property was in danger of 
total disintegration. 

When William Chaney was made chairman of 
the cabin committee, three years ago, he decided it 
was time to put the property to better use. And 
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before that could be done, it had to be made mor 
attractive. 

Sunday after Sunday, with Chaney serving a 
the sparkplug of the operation, men of the churd 
gathered at the cabin to devote five or six hours ii 
the afternoon and evening to the work that neede 
to be done. They put up new screens, tore up th 
old wooden porch floor and made way for a ney 
poured concrete floor with built-in drainage. 

They installed plaster board and cupboards in tk 
kitchen, painted the walls and put linoleum on th 
floor. In the main room of the cabin, Chaney ha 
his masonry experts build a new fireplace with 
heatilator unit, and then a rubber tile floor 
laid. Walls were painted an attractive brown ant 
green, and women of the church made new curtaif 
for the windows. 

In all, the Men’s Club donated hundreds of hout 


of work — some of it rather rugged. They loade 
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Here Steen peeks into the refrigerator in the 
modern kitchen of the cabin. There is also a 


eplace installed 
e to make the 
1er. bottled gas stove, handsome cupboards and an 


indoor sink. 


p a pile of rubbish and refuse and hauled it away. 
hey hacked down undesirable bushes, and trans- 
lanted others which will provide colorful blooms 
lis spring. They cut troublesome weeds and 
iked up the big grassy area around the cabin in 
‘der to provide room for games and outdoor play. 
Organizations of the church have made increasing 
se of the cabin since it has been improved. The 
ssociation of Universalist Women has held several 
eetings there, the Men’s Club organizes a steak 
y every once in a while and the Youth group has 
mtered part of its activities program around the 
cilities of the cabin. Robert Steen, present chair- 
an, is carrying on the program begun by Chaney. 
‘As another instance of the willingness of the 
embers of the Men’s Club to put shoulders to the 
heel, this year’s traditional Washington dinner 
as an unqualified success. Not only were all 
‘tails of the program arranged by the club, under 
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the leadership of Clifford Williams, but the meal 
was cooked and served by the men. Swiss steak and 
baked potatoes, no less! 

Even though a last minute difficulty developed 
when Kermit Eby of the University of Chicago, 
who had been scheduled to speak, proved unable to 
come, an able substitute was provided with Eby’s 
help and the event — meal and all — was acclaimed 
as one of the outstanding projects of the church for 
the winter season. 

The Joliet Men’s Club has been in existence for 
at least two generations. In earlier days, the group 
sponsored successful card parties and other social 
meetings, but the distractions of modern times have 
proved so numerous that it is difficult to attract a 
crowd at ordinary meetings of the club. However, 
when there’s real work to be done, the church 
knows where to turn — to the men. 


* * € & 
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MEN’S CLUB OF DIVINE PATERNITY 


The memibers of the Men’s Club of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, in New York City, are 
drawn, residence-wise, from one of the widest of 
fields, and it is quite possible that on this basis they 
are more widely distributed than those of any other 
such club in the denomination. Within fifty miles 
from the New York City Hall live a full tenth of all 
the men in this republic, and that is the very field 
from which the New York club, perforce, draws its 
membership. Our secretary lives twenty miles 
away, and attendance with his regularity spells 
loyalty. 

Only three members, who also happen to be 
trustees of the church, were born in New York City. 
One member was bart in Dexter, N. Y., another 
was once a resident of Dexter, Maine. Three were 
born in Europe, but none in New Jersey. All the 
rest were born at greater or less distances west of 
the Hudson, including such places as Nebraska, 
Illinois, and West Virginia. 

Only four were born into the faith, all the rest, 
save perhaps one, joined our church after first 
having been connected with other Protestant de- 
nominations. One is the son of an orthodox Protest- 
ant minister. 

Their various places of residence have, of course, 
been more diverse than their places of origin. 
Among such places may be mentioned Arkansas, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, New Jersey, Texas, Washington, 
City and State, West Virginia, Wyoming, and, of 
course New York City and State, also Alaska, 
China, Cuba, Australia, Denmark, Java, Egypt, 
India, Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Spain, 
Switzerl and, and the Soviet Republic. 

One is even now absent on a two-year, leisurely 
trip around the world which will include stops at all 
the great open ports of every continent save South 
America, as well as many of the islands of the sea. 
War service took several to Europe, North Africa, 
and the Far and Near East. 

As might naturally be expected, occupations 
found among us have also been greatly diversified. 
Two men are geologists and explorers. One of these 
has specialized in the collection of fossils, artifacts 
and archeological remains, for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The other is an authority 
on the history and culture of the American Indian. 
Among other occupations may be mentioned, a 
certified public accountant, a lawyer, a dentist, 
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and an optician. One man is an editor of the Nea 
York Times, another the managing editor of See 
said to be ‘America’s third greatest picture ma 
azine”. Several others are, or have been, adver 
tising men, editors, or writers, and two or thre 
of these have had articles published in The Christia 
Leader. One man sells insurance, another textiles 
One is a telephone executive. One is a student at ¢ 
divinity school, one is the president of the Ney 
York State Universalist Laymen’s Associatio 
while another helped draft its constitution. On 
was once a newsboy, one a clerk in the Railway 
Mail service, two or more have been teachers, an 
last, but not least, one is our very able, and greatl 
beloved and admired, minister. 
Altogether the club, while small, furnishes some 
thing of a cross section of active, progressive 
enterprising, and capable American manhood, a 
of which is found to be reflected in the type o 
entertainment customarily supplied at the monthl 
meetings of the club. 
—Harrrorp BEAuMON' 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


A continuing program of the Binghamton layme 
involves two distinct areas of activity; servic 
within the local church, and a successful and uniqu 
type of service on the community level. 

Within the church the Binghamton men hay 
made their greatest contribution through their work 
projects, saving their church many hundreds 
dollars by devoting time and talent to a program @} 
property improvement. : 

Each year, one major project is selected. Ong 
night each week, the men gather at the chure 
with saws, hammers, paint brushes and other toolg 
for an evening of work and fun, until the project 
completed. Before leaving for home, the men enje 
coffee and light refreshments, usually provided E 
one or more of the church women. 

Last year saw a complete renovation of the buil¢ 
ing which houses the religious education and recre; 
tional activities of the church, including a ne 
ceiling, floor _ covering and fresh paint. 

This year’s project calls for an extensive rej 
venation of the main church building, in preparati¢ 
for the New York State Convention of Universalist 
which will meet in Binghamton next October. / 
that time, also, the Binghamton laymen will 
hosts to the annual sessions of the New York Sta 
Association of Universalist Laymen. 

Binghamton lapcteg are especially proud of # 


The Christian Le 


fen’s Forum, which attracts men of varying de- 
ominational backgrounds to the meetings held in 
1e church monthly during the winter season. 
trictly informal from start to finish, the meetings 
re always preceded by a delicious, but nominally- 
riced dinner served by the women of the church. 
orum programs feature timely topics of public 
iterest, presented at times by a single speaker, 
id occasionally by a panel of experts. Always, 
awever, the high-point of the evening is reached 
uring the general discussion period. The Forum 
irves aS a Common meeting ground for those who 
joy the right of free assembly and free expression 
‘opinion in the discussion of public issues. Politi- 
ans and newspapermen are always present. 

The Forum organization is as informal as its 
eetings. There are no dues or By-Laws. A mailing 
it of interested and active men is the nearest thing 
| a membership roll. A chairman, vice-chairman 
id secretary-treasurer are elected annually. In- 
cative of the interdenominational character of the 
drum, is the fact that, during its history, the office 
‘chairman has been occupied by at least one mem- 
w of the Catholic faith, as well as by men of var- 
as Protestant denominations. 
| —Witiiam H. Lamp 


UFFALO, NEW YORK, MEN’S CLUB 


On the first Wednesday of each month, the 
embers of the Men’s Club and A.U.W. of the 
iiversalist Church of Buffalo gather in the Parish 
all for dinner (seated Quaker style) and their 
spective meetings. We have thus solved the 
oblem of different evenings out for Mr. and Mrs. 
‘making it possible for them to be out together 
oarately! 
For the program at the Men’s meeting, we follow 
is procedure: believing that every man has a 
wry to tell, each member in turn has an evening 
do so by speaking on his profession, hobby, 
‘erest or experiences. This continues to be inter- 
‘ing, educational, and the basis for real under- 
nding and appreciation among us. 
Jur president, Joseph Shinn, is an officer of the 
‘w York State Laymen’s Association. The first 
jective of that organization is “visitation between 
ipters”. There are a number of miles between 
» Universalist Churches of Western New York, 
t the men of the Albion, Buffalo, Middleport, 
1 Rochester churches manage to get together at 
st three times a year for a joint dinner and meet- 
. These visits with our neighbors are most enjoy- 
WPS? Wes: 
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able and foster an esprit de corps among Universalist 
men. 

Once each year, the members of our club plan and 
present the entire worship service on Laymen’s 
Sunday. On the last one, Ralph Stoddard, presi- 
dent of the State Convention, and Donald Beebe, 
state treasurer, spoke on the theme Why Are We 
Here? As liberal Christians they were “here” in a 
Universalist church and as Protestant laymen they 
were “here” conducting worship as a visible symbol 
of the fact that loyal and dedicated laymen are 
the church. 

Our club has a handsome room in which to meet. 
A generous bequest by one of the members of the 
church was used to furnish and redecorate what is 
now known as The Mimmack Conference Room. 
It would not have been possible to stay within the 
one thousand dollar budget if the members of the 
Men’s Club, under the leadership of Frank Taylor, 
had not contributed many hours of labor. 

In addition to our regular monthly meeting at 
the church, we have a monthly Men’s Club House 
Party. The members take turns as hosts. The 
proceeds go toward meeting the quota pledged by 
the Club to the church budget. 


MESSIAH, PHILADELPHIA, MEN’S 
CLUB 


The Men’s Club of The Church of the Messiah 
in Philadelphia has in the past and now functions as 
one of the key organizations in the church. The 
men as a group are dedicated to Universalism and 
do all that is within their power to further the 
interests and growth of the Messiah Church. In 
work shops, they have been active in repainting and 
refinishing parts of the church basement. They 
have furnished and built new tables for use in the 
upstairs dining room. 

Besides these activities, the program committee 
has presented a varied program each month. This 
year, such speakers as Leonard Rosen, Psychologist 
of the New Jersey State Mental Health Clinic, has 
spoken to the group. Dr. Lincoln Harter, authority 
on Russia, of the University of Pennsylvania, has 
addressed the group on American Aims and Soviet. 
Foreign Policy. Chaplain Rice of Temple Univer- 
sity, as well as others of note, will be future speakers. 

The club has taken an active interest in the inter- 
church and inter-cultural movements. Twice we 
have journeyed to the Germantown Unitarian 
church. Once to hear the Rev. Harmon Gehr, 
minister of the Universalist Church of the Restora- 
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tion, and again to hear Dr. Lathrop of the Brooklyn 
Unitarian Church. Both men spoke on aspects of 
the proposed federal merger of the Unitarian and 
Universalist.churches. 

Besides our close touch with the Unitarian 
churches and the Church of the Restoration, we 
have had most pleasant contacts with the Ethical 
Culture group and Fellowship House in the city. 

At a recent business meeting, it was voted to 
raise the annual dues so as to include membership 
in the A.U.M., thus automatically keeping each 
member in the national body. At present, we are 
proud of our nearly one hundred per cent member- 
ship in the A.U.M. 

A following statement was made by one of our 
speakers after the discussion following his talk: 
“This is the highest type group of churchmen it 
has been my privilege to meet in a long time.” 

— Orren B. Atvorp 


BARRE, VERMONT, MEN’S CLUB 


The reorganization of the Men’s Club five years 
ago brought a renewed interest and participation of 
the laymen of the Barre church. Excellent meals 
served by one of the members, Peter Puricelli, and 
his Kitchen Gang; interesting programs and respon- 
sibilities for the members, have been the underlying 
factors in the success of the club. About fifty men 
regularly attend the meetings of the club. 

For several years, the annual meeting and election 
of officers has been held following breakfast on Palm 
Sunday. With the business out of the way, almost 
all of the men go home to bring their families to 
church to hear a guest speaker. Dr. Clinton L. 
Scott and Dr. Cummins have spoken at this special 
service. 

The club began to take an active interest in the 
annual Christmas Fair two years ago. Members 
helped plan the whole fair and took the responsi- 
bility for a booth which featured wooden articles 
made by the men. This year, over thirty of the 
members made articles varying from novelties for 
children such as wheelbarrows and blackboards to 
miniature sea chests to be decorated and used for 
jewelry boxes. At the 1951 Fair, a total of over 
two hundred and fifty dollars was realized for the 
church at this single booth. 

After hearing Cyrus Springall tell the story of 
the A.U.M. at the March meeting, the club voted to 
affiliate with that organization and quite a few of 
its members took individual memberships. 

— Carroii Fenwick 
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ST. PAUL’S MEN’S CLUB, MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT 


This Club was organized in 1946 and has a present 
active membership of twenty paid members 
Notable among the events sponsored by this Clut 
have been the varied programs of lectures presente¢ 
by both local and national figures, the ae 
which have been a newly discovered source oO} 
financial aid to the Church with one such Pe 
auction netting over four hundred dollars, and the 


annual fellowship dinners held jointly by the apt 


Clubs of St. Paul’s Universalist and Italian Baptist 
churches. The officers are Elliot S. Gallag 
president; the Rev. George H. Wood, vice-presiden 
and program chairman; Lloyd S. Snyder, secretary 
and Wilbur D. Emmons, treasurer. 

— Georce Woop 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MEN’S CLUB 


The Men’s Meeting of the Universalist Nationa 
Memorial Church is really beginning to take shape, 
At the last meeting, the following officers were 
elected to serve a one year term: Forrest E. Kelle 
president; Milton F. Spitz, secretary-treasurer; Asa 
M. Cain, chairman of the Pregram Committee. 

From its inception it was apparent that the objec 
of the organization was to be along serious lines 
The following four objectives were presented at th 
last meeting for consideration, and action at th 
next meeting: 1. Actively cultivating a close! 
acquaintance and fellowship among the men of th 
parish. 2. Freely exchanging ideas and attitude 
on matters of religious interest and concern. 3 
Mutually seeking greater clarity and strength it 
religious development, Christian spirit and Uni 
versalist faith. 4. Jointly considering and devisinj 
ways of individually and collectively giving mor 
effective loyalty to religion, to Christianity, t 
Universalism, and to the spiritual home which 
our church and parish. 

There is no doubt in any one’s mind, but that th 
four objectives as set forth, will remain the guidin, 
light of The Men’s Meeting of the Universalis 
National Memorial Church. 
— Axec Witiiam Cawro 


PANAMA CITY—The Panamanian Republic 
going through a financial crisis of considerable ma 
nitude. Employees in the Ministry of Public Wo 
have had to forego wages for several weeks at a tim 
and a majority of the Ministry’s projects have hi 
to be indefinitely postponed. (WP) 


The Christian Lead 


Vhere a Church's Power is Generated 


armon M. Gehr 


“Fellowship is heaven and lack of fellowship is hell,’”’ said William 
Morris. “Fellowship in churches is power,’’ says Gehr and he is 
talking about you, Mr. Universalist Layman. 


OME years ago I culled a rule of thumb for 
_ascertaining the approximate membership of 
church. First, determine whether the institution 
Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. Second, count the 
mber present at worship. For an average figure it 
ty be necessary to attend several times. Third, 
= this simple formula: in a Protestant church 
iltiply average attendance by three; for a syna- 
gue multiply average attendance by ten; for a 
tholic church multiply average attendance upon 
Sunday morning masses by 1.5. The result in 
ch case will be an approximation of the total 
mbership of each organization. 
Of course there are exceptions; many religious 
titutions would not fit into this scheme with 
actitude. I venture to say, however, that in most 
es it is approximately right. I know that this 
thod is appallingly accurate in the church I serve. 
r membership is one hundred and ninety and 
ek after week, month after month, the attend- 
ce is between sixty and seventy. I receive weekly 
lletins from churches which publish attendance 
ares and the proportion in all cases is about the 
ne. Thirty to thirty-five per cent of the total 
mber of members, including the visitors, is on 
id each week. One church of something less than 
thousand members averages an attendance of 
ee hundred; another church of two thousand 
mbers has average Sunday attendance of from 
hundred to seven hundred. Many congregations 
w such attendance with pride. The sanctuary is 
sd, nothing more need be asked. 
3ut broaden the scope of this formula. Apply it 
ionally and what do we have? The result is 
rtling. Conservatively estimating that there are 
ynty-one million Cathoilcs in the United States 
ough recent figures in the Bulletin Almanac re- 
t more than twenty-six million) our formula 
icates that fourteen million attend services each 
tk. Conservatively estimating forty million to 
the Protestant population of the United States 
ough more than forty-eight million are reported 
the Bulletin Almanac) the formula reveals that 
thirteen million attend church weekly. If five 
le is an accurate estimate of Jewish popula- 
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tion, about five hundred thousand Jews attend 
weekly services on an average. 

A strange and frightening phenomonon for 
Protestants is, is it not, that in this nation which is 
numerically and historically Protestant, a minority 
non-Protestant religion weekly shows its power by 
sending many more of its members to church? 
Catholic population is leveling off at one-seventh of 
the total population, as the trend for several 
decades indicates, yet Catholic power is growing. 

It is my conviction that one reason for Catholic 
might is regular church attendance. Catholics 
take Jesus’ injunction seriously. They do not hide 
their light under a bushel, they do not make excuses 
for being religious, but bear their witness un- 
ashamedly. Protestants, on the other hand, attend 
church according to a shift system, members seem- 
ingly taking turns at least one Sunday out of three. 
Moreover, most Protestant faiths have splintered 
so seriously that attendance is not awe-inspiring 
even when it is comparatively good. In relatively 
few Protestant temples is felt the thrill and power of 
large numbers taking part in a service of worship. 

This is not saying that Protestants are powerless. 
It is saying that the power is not used. If Protes- 
tants increased average attendance nationally to 
fifty per cent it would mean that twenty million, 
not thirteen million, would be in church every Sun- 
day. That would change the whole picture. It 
would change the picture in this church too, for 
one hundred persons would be in the sanctuary at 
the hour of service instead of sixty. No more furtive 
peering out a corner of the eye to see if that vacant 
place behind one has been taken. No more preach- 
ing and chanting to row upon row of sanctified 
wood! 

Two or three times a year this church is filled 
with worshipers. Do you recall now, how different 
the mood was on those mornings? Last Easter you 
sensed with pride that you were part of a going 
concern. Enthusiasm (which means literally ‘“an 
inward God’) was present Christmas Sunday, 
lifting you out of yourself. You liscened more 
alertly and participated with greater heartiness in 
the service because you felt others listening and 
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taking patt- You no longer felt that you were 
fighting an invisible current of lethargy. 

I can tell you.too, that to speak to a full church 
brings out spontaneity and force in a preacher. 
Radio and television performers need to see and feel 
an audience to do their best work. A minister and 
choir are not less human. 

Moreover, large visible support of a church is a 
source of strength to a community. Social studies 
indicate that real estate values are more stable in 
the neighborhood of an active church. More im- 
portant, it would seem that human values are 
steadied. Persons, who may have no formal con- 
nection whatever, visit the minister for help during 
personal crises and, as a result, often begin to at- 
tend upon the services and functions of the church. 
Seeing visible testimony of the importance of that 
institution in the life of many persons, they them- 
selves seek shoring up of their own unsteady 
foundations. 

In First Samuel (20:18) there is an apt text for a 
sermon entitled “The Power of the Empty Pew.” 
The verse runs, “‘And thou shalt be missed, because 
thy seat will be empty.” An outline might be set up 
for it in this form. 

I. The empty pew has an eloquent tongue. All 
may hear its message. 

A. To the preacher it whispers, “You see, 

your sermon is not worthwhile.” 

To the visitor it says, “You see, we are 
not quite holding our own.” 

To the treasurer it shouts, “Look out for 
a deficit!” 

D. To the stranger looking for a church 
home it suggests, “You had better look 
elsewhere.” 

II. The empty pew speaks against the service. 

A. It asks the members who are present, 
“Why did you come? Why not go visit- 
ing next Sunday — or fishing — or stay 
in bed?” 

B. It kills inspiration, smothers hope. 

III. The empty pew is dead weight. 

IV. The occupied pew is a wing. 

You get the point! A church only half or a third 
filled is to that extent sheer waste. It is an admis- 
sion of inefficiency. It takes as much preparation 
by preacher and choir for a small congregation as for 
a large one. It costs as much to hold a service with 
a little congregation as with a large one. Why then, 
do a majority of the members of a church, while 
boasting fealty and undying interest, persist in 
sabotaging the planned efforts of that church? Is 
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that the freedom we Protestants boast, or is it pul 
cussedness? 

It is a fact that physical power is derived fra 
myriads of particles interacting. No fact is mo 
constantly on our minds as we contemplate 
potential for good or evil which is resident in atom 
Is it not also a fact, not less apparent, that huma 
power for good or evil is likewise derived from tl 
co-operation of multitudes of individual entities 
persons? A force, not its own, enters the citadel 
the atom to release energy, and lo, the world 
blown to bits or is directed up another step on th 
steep ascent to heaven. A force, not its own, ente 
the fortress of the soul, and lo, a legion of monstei 
lays waste the world or an army of angels redeer 
an evil time. 

And that is where we Protestants fail. We will 
permit a force not our own to capture our so 
Call it duty or education; call it social pressure or ¢ 
overwhelming conviction, call it God. Whatever 
is this ‘force not our own” is infinitely superior 
urgency to the itch of the flesh which decrees t 
this Sunday and next, one shall take his ease in h 
inn. Is it not just such a power that makes o 
Catholic friends attend their churches regularl 
We Protestants sometimes ridicule them for it E 
calling it fear. But is not our burden the hea 
when we try explaining why we do not atter 
church regularly? We certainly have no right 
debase the noble word freedom by using it to d 
scribe our non-attendance. 

Indeed, Protestants have made an ungod 
travesty of freedom. We not only do as we plea 
we also do what no one should be pleased to do. 

Don’t get me wrong! I will defend anyone’s rig 
not to go to church. That right is basic Protesta 
ism; it is at the heart of fundamental democrac 
But saying that, I do not necessarily uphold t 
motives of those who abuse the right. The motivi 
believe me, are more often than not unworthy of ¢ 
real meaning of freedom. In many a dictator-ridd 
country, men are bleeding for freedom to attend 
church of their choice. Men bled to establish th 
right in this nation. Yet today in this nation millio 
plead their right to stay from church. And for s 
reasons! 

One is too tired. (He has been up all morning 
Another went to church too often when he ¥ 
young and has developed a severe case of chur 
poisoning. Another does not go because nobos 
claps him on the back, but his friend will not atte! 
because somebody once tried to shake his har 


Others dislike to attend because churches ask 
iso oe 


yney, and, don’t you know, church should exist 
wilderness quail and heavenly manna. Some 
mn’t go because the preacher’s telepathic appara- 
s did not catch their feeble signals during a sick 
adache. Then, too, the people who attend that 
urch are not all that they should be. (As if there 
re any better reason for attending!) 
Someone has taken reasons such as these and ap- 
ed them directly to the people who hate to attend 
svies. It makes inspiring reading. “I never go to 
€ movies nowadays because my parents made me 
so often when I was a child. Also, nobody at the 
dvies ever speaks to me, and every time I go they 
k me for money. Besides, the manager never calls 
‘see me, and the people who attend are not all 
ey should be.” 
An answer to the problem is not so clearly arrived 
as a diagnosis is. We ministers know that not 
ough Protestants are regular in church attend- 
ce. We know the good reasons for irregular 
endance and occasionally we catch up with the 
il reasons. Still, though we have wrestled with 
2 question for years, we don’t know the answer. 
rhaps the answer is not entirely in our power. 
ng ago a beloved churchman, Phillips Brooks, 
d it on the line in speaking to his congregation. 
id he, “Your presence at Church on Sunday is a 
nificant contribution to the forces working for a 
tter tomorrow. It is a powerful testimony against 
+ evil forces which are seeking to pull the world 
art. Your devotion to your church underwrites 
ur child’s character and gives a basis for all human 
zency and goodness. Your absence, except when 
avoidable, is a suicidal tendency for yourself and 
the world. Think it over — on whose side will 
a stand Sunday morning? Where do you want 
ar children to stand? It does not take great men 
do great things, it only takes consecrated men.” 
ixactly! Inexcusable absence from church on 
idays is “‘a suicidal tendency for yourself and for 
world.” And the signs were never clearer than 
y are today. 
\n ecclesiastical organization that is decidedly in 
minority, threatens, and will increasingly 
eaten what we like to say are our American 
its. It is endangering those rights because 
rican citizens are not using them responsibly. 
‘ough bitter contempt and outright aggression 
Catholic hierarchy is whittling away at the 
ining and purpose of our great Public School 
rem. Through skillful political pressures and the 
tegic massing of its numbers a subtle censorship 
xerted over the books we are permitted to read, 
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the plays and motion pictures that are good for us 
to see, even the thoughts we should think. With 
outright arrogance the hierarchy demands that our 
government shall recognize the Church it heads as 
the established Church of America through its 
insistent demands that an ambassador shall be sent 
its headquarters. 

Why is this happening? Simply because a major- 
ity of American church people, and unchurched 
people too, do not give much evidence of knowing 
how to use the power that is theirs by constitutional 
right. The most evident indication of that power 
would be regular church attendance. At least 
twenty million non-Catholics in church and syna- 
gogue every week would make a mighty difference. 

In one of his books Dr. Fosdick has written of a 
community where “the church building burned down 
and two neighbors found themselves standing side 
by side watching the blaze. Said one, ‘This is the 
first time I ever saw you at church.’ Said the other, 
‘This is the first time I ever saw the church on 
fire.’ Continued Dr. Fosdick, “Well, the church 
of Christ had better be on fire today.” 

He’s right! The church does need to be on fire in 
our day. On fire with zeal for revealing a God of 
justice and love to a world which is perishing for 
need of these values. On fire with the warmth and 
light of a vital religion in a world which is both cold 
and dark. But illumination and leadership will not 
come unless many of the persons belonging to 
churches — not merely the faithful few — provide 
them. 

Friends, take to heart these words from a church 
paper. “This is my church. It is composed of 
people like me. We make it what it is. I want it to 
be a church that is a lamp to the path of pilgrims, 
leading them to Goodness, Truth and Beauty. It 
will be, if Il am. It will be friendly, if Iam. It will do 
a great work, if I work. It will make generous gifts 
to many causes, if I am a generous giver. It will 
bring other people into its worship and fellowship, 
if I bring them. It will be a church of loyalty and 
love, of fearlessness and faith; and a church with a 
noble spirit — if I, who make it what it is, am filled 
with these. Therefore, with the help of God, I shall 
dedicate myself to the task of being all of these 
things that I want my church to be.” 


Brotherhood is as practical and as fair and square 
as a traffic signal. It’s as rugged and clean cut and 
it ought to be as typically American as the rules of 
baseball. 

— Eric Johnston — 
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Our Library Desk 


LET’S LIVE 
By Claude Richards 
Exposition Press, New York 
Price $3.00 

Richards is a business man, active 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints. 

He presents the cure for our dis- 
turbed world in a “program of con- 
duct” for individuals and families. 
This program includes very explicit 
rules for everything from prepara- 
tion for marriage to a personal 
prayer life. The religious references 
and concepts and the moral admon- 
itions are conservative almost to the 
point of quaintness. The family unit 
is seen as the seed-bed of all good- 
ness and social effectiveness, and the 
central part of the author’s world- 
saving plan is a series of weekly 
“home evenings”, in which the 
family carries out a kind of informal 
religious service together. He pro- 
poses an organization, “The Inter- 
national League for Better Living,” 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City, 
which will promote such home 
evenings and individual commit- 
ment to the program of conduct he 
outlines in detail. It probably would 
do much less harm than many 
organizations we have. 

—ALBERT F. ZIEGLER 


THE INDEX OF AMERICAN 
DESIGN 

By Erwin O. Christensen 

The Macmillan Company, New 

York 

Price $12.50 

This reviewer well remembers the 
thrill a few years back of being 
shown by a friend a book on 
Swedish folk-arts with its many 
colored illustrations. Now comes, 
like that book, only more entrancing 
because of its subject, this copy of 
American Folk Art. This is not only 
a beautiful book, but a uniquely 
useful one as well. Its scope is 
broad; all fields are included: 
woodenware, ironwork, furniture, 
tools, playthings, costumes, 
weathervanes, woven materials, pot- 
tery, glassware, ship’s figureheads, 
even carrousels, in ee endings 
of every sort and description. The 
large format, nine by twelve inches, 
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permits illustrations of good size, 
and they are copious in number. 
The crowning glory of the book is its 
color work. Done by a special 
water color process, the pictures are 
of the clearest, glowing colors. 

Based on material gathered dur- 
ing the Federal Works Project, the 
subject matter has been selected by 
Erwin O. Christensen, Curator of 
the Index of American Design in 
Washington, D. C., and it is he who 
has written the entertaining and 
informative running text. The span 
of the material covered ranges from 
early objects of New England to 
those of Spanish influence of the 
southwest, touching on significant 
areas between, such as Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, Shaker, Ohio Valley, 
to mention only a few. 

Not only as a source of design, but 
as a source book for craftsmen and 
collectors in many fields, will this 
book be a treasure house for time to 
come. The number and clarity and 
brilliance of its illustrations make it 


of superlative value in many areas of ° 


interest. The owner of The Index of 
American Design not only has a 
book to be proud of, but one to 
which he will refer often and find 
himself well-rewarded. 

—1). Disk. 


FROM GENERATION TO 
GENERATION 

By Beryl D. Cohon 

Bruce Humphries, Boston, 

Mass., 1952 
Price $3.00 
Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon is no 
stranger to readers of this paper nor 
to Universalists generally. As lec- 
turer on Judaism at Tufts, he is 
known to many former theological 
students now serving in Universalist 
churches. Rabbi Cohon has now 
added to his list of valuable books 
(for which he has _ put liberal 
Christians as well as his fellow Jews 
in his debt) a volume of sermons. It 
is a revelation of the high univer- 
salism at the heart of Judaism that 
these sermons which cover the high 
and holy days of the Jewish year 
can be read with equal profit by 
Jew and Gentile. ae 
The reader gets a deep sense of 


the unconquerable strength and 
noble dignity of Judaism’s agele: 
ethical monotheism in this litt 
book. The sermons are, howeve 
no mere glorification of an ancier 
cult. Commenting on the age-o) 
ceremonies of the Day of Ator 
ment, this Rabbi tells his peop! 
“Each generation must reinterpri 
the faith of the fathers in its ov 
way if it is to be the faith of t 
children.” 
The sermons relate the ancie 
ethical and spiritual insights 
religion to the problems of our tir 
in’realistic manner and always wi 
courageous faith. “If the presen 
of brutality and evil and war lead 
to cry with the Psalmist in despa 
“Where is thy God?’ we shou 
bear in mind that the presence 
the beneficent cannot be dismissé 
and these beneficent forces procla 
to the thoughtful mind: “Behe 

your God.” 
—E. 


THE GOWN OF GLORY 
By Agnes Sligh Turnbull 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Price $3.75 
The author of The Bishop’s Mar 

which became a best seller in 19 

has written another novel, 7 

Gown of Glory, which is bound 

be very largely read. 

This is the story of the people i 
village, the minister of the ville 
church, his wife, Mary; their t 
daughters, Faith and Lucy; and 
son, Jeremy. 

The story holds the reade 
interest from the very beginning 
the last page of the book and_ 
characters are so interesting, I 
still like people in almost eve 
one’s acquaintance with their 
tues and their frailities, that 
reader feels that he must know w 
aeprae to all of them. 

you really want a pleas: 
book that you cannot let alone wi 
it is finished, The Gown of Glor 
the book. aoe 


It is twice as hard to crush ah 
truth as a whole lie. 


 Associatio 
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[In a recent letter, Mrs. Louis B. 
rtwright wrote, “I have good 
ws! Aiko’s report card for the 
it semester has come. Her marks 
‘very good. Her English professor 
ote, “this grade (B) has been 
ned by her excellent achievement, 
i there is no consideration as a 
eigner. Everyone is happy! 
<o was also one of eight shee 
o recently played in an all Bach 
gram. Her teacher commented 
erward that she now knows Aiko 
1 do anything. The crowd of 
dents who gathered about after- 
rd to congratulate her was further 
timony to a young girl of great 
ent, for young musicians judge by 
nost cruel standards.” 

Living on the campus this year 
3 proved a fine experience for her 
d she, in turn has made a real 
itribution to the group life. 
iversalist women will rejoice with 
so in her accomplishment and be 
mud to have had a share in making 
ssible her years at the Eastman 
hool of Music, Rochester, N. Y., 
ere the faculty have recognized 
- as one of the most gifted stu- 
its in the history of the school. 
pat 
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ISOLATED UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 

When we began, last fall, to try to 
locate isolated Universalist women, 
we were ‘groping in the dark,” so to 
speak, wondering just where to 
begin our search. 

It was finally decided to send a 
letter to the people in our Bulletin 
file, who live in towns and cities 
where there is no Universalist 
church near by. About six hundred 
and sixty-one of these letters were 
sent out. We enclosed with this 
letter a return postal asking for in- 
formation: To what church they 
belonged; were they receiving the 
Bulletin —the Christian Leader; 
would they be interested to be 
placed upon our special mailing list 
for letters, new literature. 

The result was as follows: thirty- 
one letters returned -— moved, left 
no address; fourteen not interested 
as they now go to some other church; 
fourteen letters returned, dead; 
twenty-three just not interested; 
twenty-five were already receiving 


literature from other sources. Half 


of them were interested and wished 
to be placed on our special list. 

From articles in the Bulletin, and 
spreading the word generally that 
our Association is looking up all 
possible isolated Universalist wom- 
en, various people have sent us one 
hundred and five names of people 
they know. 

Every person who sends us her 
return card indicating interest, re- 
ceives a personal letter, and from 
time to time bits of literature are 
mailed. Five have become members 
at large of our Association and 
several have sent contributions for 
the Clara Barton Camp and the 
Bulletin. We have also sent each 
state superintendent a list of these 
isolated persons, so that they may 
give them any service possible. 

We feel that this is a needed ser- 
vice to women out of contact with 


their churches, because so many of 


them have written to say, ‘‘It is so 
good to be in close touch with Uni- 
versalist people again”; others who 
are shut-ins from old age or invalid- 


n Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


ism, especially appreciate this cor- 
respondence. Letters have been 
received from California, New Mex- 
ico, Montana, Maine and Florida. 

If You know of any isolated 
Universalist women, will you please 
send their names to the A.U.W., 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

— Bernice F, CunnincHam 
SHADOWS WHICH ARE 
CAST BEFORE 

Coming Events at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and the two 
Camps for Diabetic Children We 
shall observe, with great delight, the 
erection of a new cabin at the Clara 
Barton Camp made possible by a 
gift from the ks Foundation 
of New York City. It means that at 
least thirty-two children on a wait- 
ing list will be able to come to camp 
this summer for a medical check-up 
of their diabetes and a good time. 
Members of Dr. Joslin’s staff are 
very, very happy about this new 
camper cabin. 

We are just as deeply interested 
in the new cabin which is to go up 
at the Joslin Camp, to be used this 
year for a library and quiet reading 
room for the counselor staff. It will 
be built so that it can be trans- 
formed into living quarters for 
director and family, or doctor and 
family, should the need arise. 

May — We have invited guests of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, meeting in Worcester on 
May 20, 21 and 22, to set aside an 
afternoon to visit the Birthplace 
and Camps. Committee members 
will act as hostesses and a coffee 
hour will be enjoyed during the 
visitation. 

On May 23, 24, and 25 a group ot 
young people from West Hartford, 
Gloucester, and possibly Abington 
will be guests at the Joslin Camp. 
They are guests in the sense that 
living quarters are provided, but 
their host gains much from the 
visit, and gives little except a cordial 
welcome to the Camp. They get 
into work clothes and they really 
work getting the camp in readiness 


for opening day. Ayre 
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The Young Laity Speaks Up 


On Youth Sunday, throughout 
our denomination, the young people 
occupied the pulpits. In the para- 
graphs that follow, we catch a 
glimpse of their thoughts and’ their 
feelings. These young people are 
concerned with their own lives, 
seeking to develop for themselves a 
philosophy to live by. They are con- 
cerned with the world in which they 
live. They are raising questions 
regarding their place in the total 
church program. They are searching 
for security. They are trying to 
define Universalism. 

— Alice M. Harrison 


From the mind of LORRAINE 
SAVAGE, MELROSE, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, “T feel that we young 
people today are building:. . . not 
within ourselves, but outside our- 
selves . . . Yes, we are building a 
great house. A house with no walls 

. . one that does not exclude, but 
accepts. It has no boundaries, yet 
it is definitely a home . . . because a 
happy, congenial family lives there 
— the world family. The home that 
we are building is founded on truth. 
The password is love, love that gives 
and keeps on giving, where each 
person contributes the best that is 
within him, and never destroys the 
good that is within others. Do not 
think this home we seek to build was 
just started. Oh no! The founda- 
tions were laid thousands of years 
ago... If we could build this ideal 
world home, we would discourage 
petty differences, and encourage a 
united togetherness. This I know is 
what we want, and what we are 
going to work for.” 


CAROLE ROBBINS OF OAK- 
LANDON, INDIANA, says, 
“Character is the sum of all qualities 
that makesa person or individual ... 
Honesty is a must... It involves a 
definite belief in God and an en- 
deavor tolive a life following the path 
exemplified by Jesus. Truthfulness 
means sincerity, honesty, freedom 
from fraud and deceit ... Let us add 
one more word to complete our 
analysis of character — ambition. 
What good will all of these things 
be to us if we do not have a constant 
desire to improve ourselves, to profit 
by our mistakes, so as to be worthy 
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and capable of making a better 
tomorrow?” 


BLAIR TILLISCH OF ROCH- 
ESTER, MINNESOTA states that, 
“Universalists hold highly a con- 
tinuous search for the truth, and 
that truth in religion is always open 
to new ideas and discoveries just as 
in science . . . To go on, one of the 
prime ideas of Universalism is the 
Brotherhood of Man and God’s 
Universal Love for all. To feel that 
all people are joined by one great 
Divine Power’s Love, is to know 
that this Power has not contempt for 
our smallness and _ insignificance, 
nor compassion for our petty crimes, 
but only a great overflowing love 
for every one of us . . . Could not 
this be an incentive for anyone to do 
his best, much more the young 
people who have the greater part of 
their lives to lead. It should bind 
us, the peoples of the earth, closer 
in understanding . . . The words of 
Hosea Ballou seem appropriate, ‘If 
we agree in brotherly love, there is 
no disagreement that can do us any 
injury; but if we do not agree in 
brotherly love, no other agreement 
can do us any good.” 


SHEILA DESMOND, RHON- 
DA MOORE, AND GAIL ACH- 
ENBACH, IN FORT PLAIN, 
NEW YORK, presented a forum 
on World Peace is Dependent upon 
Peace Between Individuals. Discus- 
sion: “Do you mean that if everyone 
here in Fort Plain got along in per- 
fect peace and harmony it would 
affect the war in Korea?’ “It 
wouldn’t affect anyone outside our 
town if we kept it to ourselves and 
still fought and booed at basketball 
games and were rude to outsiders. 
But if we made it affect our rela- 
tionships with everyone with whom 
we came in contact, it would affect 


the towns around the same way \ 


that a pebble produces circles of 
waves that spread from shore to 
shore. After a long enough time, if 
everyone kept at it, it would even- 
tually affect the whole world.” 
“What do you think people have to 
do to get along well together?” 
“Everyone must practice under- 
standing, be tolerant, use his sense 
of humor, and maintain his own 


integrity.” ‘How can we learn ta 
live at peace with ourselves, thos 
around us, and the world? We car 
follow the teachings and example 
Jesus. He lived a life of unde 
standing, tolerance, humor, ane 
integrity. These are the necessary 
qualities for world peace.” 


PENNY PROTZE FROM WE 
LESLEY, | MASSACHUSETTS} 
said, ‘“What have I got to live for 
This I have asked myself many 
times and for various reasons. At 
times I feel just plain depressed 
nothing is right in the world, every 
thing is going wrong and there is ne 
hope-for survival of the human race 
The emotion which logically follows 
that of depression is that of guilt 
What have I done to better the 
situation? .. . After feeling guilty 
wonder what I can do and what hope 
I can have for peace. I can stof 
being such a pessimist. Since the 
beginning of history, men have 
thought many of the same thought: 
the people of today must be think 
ing, then a new dawn would break 
and there would come an era o 
peace and plenty. As each new crisis 
arises, it is always bigger and worse 
than the last one. Now, in 1952, it 
can be safely said that the conditior 
of the world is certainly the gravest 
ever experienced by man. No one 
has the right to take one look at this 
situation and give up right then and 
there . . . There has to be a faith, 
As religious liberals we believe in 
the ability of man to build the good 
society here upon earth. Man is able 
to do this because of his experience 
and his intelligence. History prove: 
that nations which were the most 
prosperous were those who had 
learned to co-operate and thus live 
together peaceably.” 


FROM VALERIE MASON 
MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


parts of the church is the youth 
program. It creates the seed of char. 
acter that we take with us througt 
life. The youth program is not 
aie from the other programs 
of the church, but is part of the 
whole church activity.” 


(continued on page 150} . 
The Christian Lead 


News of Churches and Church People 


1 Souls Church, Riverside, Cali- 


partment of the American Unitarian 


Hee: RESIGNS TO ACCEPT CALIFORNIA CALL 


nia, has called to its ministry the 
Vv. Horton Colbert. Mr. Colbert 
s resigned his position as director 
the denomination’s Department 
Education to take effect the first 
September. 

It was in 1948, when the depart- 
wnt was first organized, that Mr. 
Ibert joined the staff at denomi- 
tional headquarters. Since that 
ae he has guided the newly or- 
nized program of education, which 
tludes children, youth and adults 
mprising our total Church. 

hat have been the achieve- 

nts of these four years? 
Educational interests of the 
turch have been integrated. The 
rk is new, both organizationally 
d with respect to program; and, 
th experimentation and experi- 
ce, have come policy and program. 
rsons now serving as members of 
2 departmental board, obviously, 
2 well qualified: the Rev. George 
. Lapoint; Dean Angus H. Mac- 
an; the Rev. Edna P. Bruner; 
rs. Edna Wilson; and Dr. Henry 
Hemholz. 

There have been forty-seven area 
‘etings, bringing together at points 
thin given geographical areas 
sams” of workers from _head- 
arters and the clergy and laity 
ected from the churches. These 
‘etings have extended from four 
lock to ten o’clock, affording the 
ie so necessary in the achievement 
good fellowship, understanding 
d appreciation. 

Many parish churches and some 
ite Conventions now have their 
n educational committees; and 
reral of the states are sponsoring 
‘a meetings with modified pro- 
ims, 

Summer Institutes constitute a 
al factor in the field of leadershi 
ining. An institute council, ah 
le representation, meets several 
1es each year, planning programs 


iigned to help meet the needs of 


‘sons in our churches. There are 
w twenty-four such institutes. 
There has been close co-operation 
th the Religious Education De- 


ty, 1952 : 


Association and the Beacon Press 
Curriculum Committee on which 
Universalists sit as members. Much 
preparation of program and ma- 
terials is done jointly. 

Executives in the department, 
working with Mr. Colbert as direc- 
tor, are Mary Lillie, Alice Harrison, 
and Virginia Ward; and there are 
two office assistants, Mrs. Janet 
Stover, and Mrs. Marguerite Davis. 
Others on the headquarters staff 
co-operate fully. These friends are 
available for consultation; they visit 
our churches and attempt to render 
every possible assistance; they issue 
the departmental journal, Educa- 
tion, and create other materials 
appropriate to the field. 

r. Colbert himself serves as a 
member of the Universalist-Uni- 
tarian Commission on Federal Un- 
ion, Too, he has contributed greatly 
in shaping the program of our 
denomination-wide Ministers’ Con- 
vocation, 

Horton Colbert is a native of 
Nebraska and was trained at Pa- 
mona College, the University of 
Nebraska, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the Pacific School of 
Religion. While in California, he 
was active as a case worker in the 
social welfare program of the state. 
Mrs. Colbert is also a professionally- 
trained social worker. 

Mrs. Colbert was the former 
Lynette Wood. She and Mr. Col- 
bert were married in 1924. There are 
three children: Carolyn, Rickie, and 
Su-lyn. Friends and relatives will 
welcome the Colberts upon their 
return to California; and friends in 
the East will miss them when they 
have gone West. 

Mr. Colbert has made a very 
considerable contribution in shaping 
the on-going program of education 
in our Church; and the foundation 
laid under his leadership will prove 
of lasting value. 

—Rosert Cummins 
SUNDAY AT DOOLITTLE 

Visitors Day at the Doolittle 
Home in Foxboro will be held this 
year on Sunday, May 25. 


This is a new experiment. Pre- 
viously this annual event has been 
on a weekday, an impossible time 
for those employed. The new date, 
it is hoped, will bring many families 
hitherto unable to be present. 

The Universalist Doolittle Home 
for Aged Persons is one of the best 
homes of its kind in America. It is 
well-established, well-managed, and 
well-staffed. It was founded by 
Universalists, is supported by Uni- 
versalists, and preference is given to 
Universalists applying for admission. 

Yet there are many Universalists 
in Massachusetts who have never 
visited their Doolittle Home, and 
some of them know little about it. 
This is their opportunity. 


HAYDEN-CUMMINS 

Dr. Robert Cummins, assisted 
by the Rev. Frederick S. Driftmier, 
performed the marriage ceremony 
of his son, Mr. Robert Cummins, 
Jr., and Miss Janice Lee Hayden, 
March 29, 1952, in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Bristol, R. I. 
The 4 o'clock service was followed 
by a reception at the Bristol Yacht 
Club. 

The bride, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Delbert J. Hayden of Bristol 
Highlands, R. I., was given in mar- 
riage by her father. 

The maid of honor was Miss 
Jean Collignan of Flushing, N. Y., 
and the bridesmaids were Mrs. W. 
Lamar Poole of Barrington, R. I., 
and Miss Martha Wilson of Fair- 
lawn, N. J. Judith Ludder, cousin 
of the bride, was flower girl. 

The Rev. John Cummins of 
Brunswick, Maine, was best man, 
and ushers included Mr. David 
Cummins of Winchester; Mr. Her- 
bert F. Hayden of Bristol, R. 1; 
Mr. Robert L. Morrell of Bruns- 
wick, and Mr. Donald Harmon 
of Waterville, Maine. 

The bride attended Lasell Junior 
College and the University of Rhode 
Island. She is a member of Chi 
Omega sorority. The bridegroom 
attended Goddard College and Bow- 
doin College, and is a member of 
Sigma Nu fraternity. After a wed- 
ding trip to Bermuda, they will 
live in Sandusky, Ohio. 
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ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGS 
ON BASKETBALL COURT 


Vic Sacco bends his back ae 
tectively over the_bouncing basket- 
ball. Edging his way out of the mass 
of bodies he bounces the ball and 
himself quickly down the floor under 
the opponent’s basket and, dingo, a 
basket. One of the stars on St. 
Lawrence’s football and baseball 
teams, Vic is now a star player for 
the Theological School. 

There are others’ from “‘T.S.” 
who trot the floor and work up a 
sweat for the team. Speed and skill 
bring loud cheers from the onlookers 
as our Japanese student, Toshio 
Yoshioka runs nimbly down the 
floor. Toshio is preparing himself 
for a ministry to iateereanes in 
Japan. In Japan he learned well the 
art of this American sport, basket- 
ball. A handsome student, tall and 
attractive to the opposite sex, is 
Vinton Bowering. The ball is tossed 
- often to him. Modest and un- 
assuming, he does not mind if 
others make the score. He passes 
with dexterity to one of the high 
scorers — another star at St. Law- 
rence, Bob Castle of football fame. 
Bob is an idol on campus as quarter- 
back on Paul Patten’s nearly un- 
beatable S.L.U. team. Bob has an 
A for shooting baskets and gets 
the ball through the ring in an effort- 
less manner. 

Another theolog who works hard 
on the floor is Peter Scott. If you 
look at Peter you see a bandaged 
face. What happened? Nothing 
serious. Now-a-days the boys put 
adhesive tape over the bows of their 
glasses to keep them from falling off. 
Another taped-up hero is a schol- 
arly-looking young theologian wear- 
ing professional-looking Oy: He 
is Bill Smithers. He often has the 
ball and shows that, though he looks 
like a book worm, he has been 
among the boys and has learned to 
handle the ball with admirable skill. 

These St. Lawrence theologs are 
playing a desperate game. They 

ave had no time to practice to- 
ether, but they are making a fight 
& it against one of the best frater- 
nity teams on campus. Ae and 
down the floor they go. Whistles 
and waits. Cheers and moans, the 
game goes on, They are fighting 
valiantly for school and hoaue 


Steele, Reddick, Turner, Waters 
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take turns with Castle, Bowering, 
Scott, Yoshioka, Smithers and 
Sacco. Colin MacLean stands close 
by the boys on the bench and en- 
courages them as they come off the 
floor or are sent in as replacements. 
Feeling is high. The theologs are 
superb. This seems to be their 
evening. 

The score at the close of the game: 
55-18. Guess who won? Well, it 
was a good game, anyway. 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT, 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 

The Woodstock Vermont Uni- 
versalist Church will be host to a 
Laymen’s Conference sponsored b 
the Vermont and Quebec Universal- 
ist-Unitarian Convention. This 
meeting will be held on Saturday, 
April 19. The desire for such a 
conference came out of a meeting of 
men and ministers at the October, 
1951 Convention in Montpelier. 
Since that time, a committee has 
been at work on plans. 

Cyrus Springall, national A.U.M. 
vice- cae ae will speak to the 
Oanitenie during the afternoon 
session. Earl B. Smith of Rutland 
will serve as chairman of the meet- 
ing. A movie, followed by discus- 
sion, will be a part of the program. 

The evening meal will be served 
by the Women’s Association of the 
host church. A worship service and 
a talk on the ministerial recruitment 
project of the A.U.M. given by the 
A.U.M. committee chairman, Pro- 
fessor Kingsbury Badger of Boston 
University and South Weymouth, 
will round out the evening session. 

The Planning Committee is com- 
posed of Earl Smith, Rutland, chair- 
man; Arthur Whitney, Brattleboro, 
Convention President; and Carroll 
Fenwick, Jr., Barre, Convention 
Secretary. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
MINISTERS AND 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS \ 
The Department of the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church of Ame- 
rica is making available four tuition 
scholarships, not to exceed seventy- 
five dollars each, to two students 
and two ministers who may wish to 
take advantage of the 1952 Summer 
Schools of Pastoral Care. These 
summer schools are sponsored by 
the Institute of Pastoral Care whose 


address is the Massachusetts Ge 
eral Hospital, Boston 14, Mass 
chusetts. The training centers ; 
which the schools are located 
this summer are as follows: 

Augustana Hospital, Chicago 1 
Illinois; Boston State Hospital, Ba 
ton 24, Massachusetts; Eman 
Hospital, Portland 12, Oregon; Ma 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boste 
14, Massachusetts; University He 
pital, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Wi 
cester State Hospital, Worceste 
Massachusetts. 

Applications for the UCA sche 
arships may be sent to Dr. Max ; 
Kapp, 13 College Street, Cante 
New York, or to Dean John } 
Ratcliff, Crane School of Religic 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass 
chusetts. 

The Department of the Minist 
seeks to encourage both Theologic 
School students and active minis 
to participate in the clinical work 
pastoral care which has become 
significant emphasis in the Chr 
tian ministry of our day. The D 
partment of the Ministry is willi 
to consider offering a larger numb 
of tuition scholatiics if there is 
demand for them. 


THE 1952 YEARBOOK 

Copies of the 1952 Yearbook y 
be sent to each State and loc 
president of Associations of Unive 
salist Women. Where new offic 
have been elected it is hoped th 
the Yearbook, along with those | 
file from previous years, will 
turned over to them. Copies of t 
Yearbook should be in the possess! 
of all Board members, but par 
ularly those responsible for 
grams. All Universalist women y 
find this annual publication intere 
ing and worthwhile. Copies will 
sold for the nominal charge 
thirty-five cents each or three 
one dollar. 


I RESPECT any man in his 
ligion, if he really believes it. M 
than ever I believe Universalisn 
about the sanest and broadest re 
ious idea today. I believe, theref 
that the person who says he i 
Universalist should prove it 
standing by the church wi 
preaches it. —S. R. B. 

— Universalist National Mem 
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Soon It Will Be Too Late ! 


hildren’s Day and Graduation 
rders Should Be Placed Now 
‘o Afford You Widest Selection 


We Have the Most Extensive 
Assortment 


Many Versions 
_ Very Reasonable Prices 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


assachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbuty St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
rtable home to young women of 
oderate means, both business 
omen and students. The Union is 
thin easy access of all parts of 
»ston. , 


Attractive rates for room and 
ard, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 

MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 

i6 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

_ ALICE C. LANE, President 

RANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


Jit os COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
lanning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


ard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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OBITUARIES 


WALTER FRANK AMES 

Dr. Walter Frank Ames, charter 
member and chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Charles Street 
Universalist Meeting House, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, died suddenly 
from a heart attack in the Boston 
Memorial Hospital, March 12, 1952. 
He was fifty-nine years of age. 

Dr. Ames, a native of North 
Attleboro, was a graduate of Tufts 
Dental School and practiced dent- 
istry in Boston for many years. 

Funeral services were conducted 
by the Rev. Kenneth Patton, min- 
ister of the Charles Street Meeting 
House, at the Randolph Funeral 
Chapel, March 15. 


CORNELIUS FERRIS 

Cornelius Ferris, for many years a 
member of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died, March 21, 1952 at 
the home of his daughter in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. 

Mr. Ferris was born in Hillsdale, 
Michigan, in 1866. In the early 
seventies, his family moved to 
Wyoming. Mr. Ferris later studied 
at Johns Hopkins and Harvard 
Law School. Following a period of 
private law practice, he successfully 
took one Bt the first civil service 
examinations for consular service. 
He then became one of the coun- 
try’s first career officers in the 
American Consular Service. He 
served in South America, Mexico, 
Jamaica, Ireland, and Germany. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of 

the National Universalist Memorial 
Church, officiated at the services at 
Hines Funeral Home, Washington, 
March 24. 
_ Mr. Ferris is survived by his 
daughter, Mrs. Frances Ferris Duff, 
a granddaughter, Mrs. Fred Knight, 
and a great-granddaughter, Sharon 
Knight, 2. 


JAMES MADISON RASNAKE 
The Rev. James Madison Ras- 
nake died at his home in Ellisville, 
Mississippi, March 20, 1952, Mr. 
Rasnake was for years the active 
and hard-working superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Mis- 
sissippi. In his work, he traveled 
widely ministering to scattered con- 
gregations of Universalists. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 

Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 

Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 

tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Mr. Rasnake is survived by his 
widow, Eva Warner Rasnake, one 
daughter, three sons, eleven grand- 
children and four great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Funeral services were held in 
Peachtree Chapel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
the Rev. Witherspoon Dodge offi- 
ciating. Interment was in Westview 
Cemetery, Atlanta. 
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GOWNS 


-PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
BCAPS GOWNS ane HOODS & 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


St. Lawrence University 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Angus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
3 University Avenue 
Canton, N, Y. 
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YOUNG LAITY 
(continued from page 146) 
DONALD WHEELER, from the 
same church, “‘All the time we hear 
that the youth will be the future 
leaders of the church, but I have yet 


to see ove person whom I can con- . 


sider is leading the church. Every- 
one who enters this church has a 
part in its leadership. The youth as 
well as the older people are helping 
to lead the church.” 


CHARLOTTE SPITZL, a col- 
lege sophomore and a newcomer to 
our church in CORTLAND, NEW 
YORK, “I have been searching for 
a creed, a faith, a way. of life... 
one that is living, liberal and pro- 
gressive, one that did not rhapsodize 
on the worthlessness of man or the 
sinfulness of all that man stands for 
... Lasked for a faith through which 
I might grow emotionally, morally, 
spiritually, yet which would be com- 


patible with my education in science, | 


ey and philosophy .. . My 
aith must bring courage and com- 
fort — and wisdom on the path of 
life (which can seem long and dark 
sometimes to a seventeen-year-old) 
. . . My vigil was rewarded, for in 
my wanderings I have found a 
lamp: Universalism . . . a lamp 
unto my feet and a light unto my 


path.” 


JACQUIE MARCOTTE AND 
DON WEINKAUF OF WAUSAU, 
WISCONSIN, pleaded for guidance 
in their Search for Security ... “We 
lack the initiative to strike out on 
our own ... we have no great ambi- 
tions . . . we would rather join a big 
corporation or work for the govern- 
ment which provides comfortable 
salaries ..an ‘easy chair’ form of 
life is what we choose ... What has 
happened to us? What has hap- 
pened to universal love? What kind 
of a world will this be for future 
generations?” These are the matters 
which concern Jacquie. Don con- 
tinues, “Does this mean that youth 
will commit the responsibility for 
their welfare into the ialads of those 
willing to bear that responsibility, 
thereby losing their individual liber- 
ties and freedoms?” He cites Great 
Britain and Russia, and the corrup- 
tion in our own country. He chal- 
lenges us to our own avowal of 
faith, “men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit” and “the supreme 


VSooks of Remembrance 


Record the life history of your 
church along with the names of those 
whose gifts have benehted your church. 

Beautiful, hand-tooled leather books 
with hand-engrossed pages are exhibited 
in carved repositories. 

Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send for 
our catalog. 


ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. , 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


worth of every human personality 
He concludes, “In our search — 
security, we must learn to belie 
that freedom and personal respol 
bility for our own welfare offer 
greatest possible security.” 
Thus speak our youth. Two fi 
thur observations. We hear fi 
“early youth” this year, since 
average age of the UYF’er in a le 
group is fifteen to sixteen years: 
each sermon, we found testime 
to hqw youth’s experience in~ 
UYF locally, nationally, 
through the summer conferen 
had helped them to meet 
needs and grow toward maturity 
CRACKLING 
A Western schoolboy met sé 
children from the Southeast dur 
his summer vacation. Afterwa 
he commented to his teacher on 
experience: “Those kids talk 
They say you-all instead of | 
guys.” — Carrie Belle Parks, in 
English Fournal. ¥ 


The Christian Le 


TICES 


NTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
MMITTEE 
ranted reciprocal fellowship to 
r, Glenn O. Canfield, an or- 
ned Unitarian clergyman. 
Estuer A, Ricuarpson, 
Secretary 


NTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
MMITTEE 

ranted to Mr. Stewart B. Moore, 
entiate, authority to administer 
Christian Ordinances. 

atified the action of the Massa- 
setts Fellowship Committee in 
iting to the Rev. Kroum S. 
lan reciprocal fellowship as an 
ined Congregational minister. 
THER A. RicHarpson, Secretary 
ch 10, 1952 


NNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
MMITTEE 

eceived, March 4, 1952, accept- 
: of the transfer of the Rev. 
1 S. Simonetti from the Penn- 
ania Committee of Fellowship. 
Hersert E, Benton, Secretary 


NNECTICUT 

[VERSALIST 

VYVENTION 

he 120th Annual Session of the 
necticut Universalist Conven- 
will be held in the Universalist 
tch of Stamford, Connecticut 
ond Universalist Society of 
iford) on Friday and Saturday, 
' 23 and 24, 1952, beginning at 
p.m. 

re annual meeting of the As- 
tion of Universalist Women will 
teld at 2:15 p.m. on Friday, 
23 at the same place. 

-Eric Atron Ayer, Secretary 


SACHUSETTS COM- 

TEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
March 26, Grant Haskell was 
ited in transfer from Maine; 
ty preacher’s license of Harold 
one, Sr. was renewed for three 
5 Robert M. Rice was offered 
nsfer to Illinois. 

May 28, at 16 Beacon Street, 
in, William De Wolfe and 
es Reinhardt will be examined 
their fitness in purpose, char- 
and abilities for ordination to 
aga of the Universalist 


Avzert F, Ziecter, Secretary 
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CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 
The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut will be held at the 
Stamford Universalist Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut, on Friday, 
May 23, 1952, at 2:15 P.M., for the 
hearing of annual reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and for any other 
business that shall legally come 
before the meeting. 
Dorotuea D, Wits, 
Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
There will be a meeting of the 
Massachusetts Fellowshi Comatiel 
tee on Wednesday, April 30, 1952, 
at 2:45 P.M. at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the purpose of examin- 
ing the Rev. Fuses N. Rogge of 
Eastham, for license as an ordained 
clergyman. 
——A bert F, Zrecuer, Secretary 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Renewal of letters of license to 
preach granted to Robert W. Sterl- 
ing, as of December 1, 1951; and to 
Albert F. Ciarcia, as of April 12, 
1952. 

Letter of license to preach for 
year, dated March 15, 196, granted 
to William J. Chandler. 

Permission to administer the 
Christian ordinances granted to 
Miss Doris Belcher, a licentiate. 

Certificate of Reciprocal Fellow- 
ship granted to the Rev. George 
Earl Greenough, an ordained Con- 
gregational clergyman. 

The Rev. Fred A. LeShane ac- 
cepted on transfer from the Mas- 
sachusetts Universalist Convention. 

—Lyman AcuEnsBacu, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE : 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
May 16, at eleven o’clock. : 

Following the business meeting, 
Dr. Minette Newman will give an 
illustrated talk on New England 
Potpourri. 

on, for the luncheon 
should be made: with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240, by Monday, May 12. 

—Manion H. Pike, Secretary 


NOTICE OF RHODE ISLAND 
A.U.W. CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES 

At the meeting of the executive 
board of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women on 
March 24, 1952, it was voted to 
make the following change in the 
constitution: — 

Article IV-—to be amended to 
read: The officers of this Association 
shall be president; three or more 
vice-presidents, one of whom shall 
be a member of the Clara Barton 
Guild; secretary, or assistant secre- 
tary; treasurer or assistant treas- 
urer; three trustees. 

Rutu W. Bancrr, Secretary 


OFFICIAL CALL, 
RHODE ISLAND A.U.W. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Association of Universalist 
Women will be held on May 22, 
1952, at 10:30 A.M. at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Rutu W. Banpcer, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transfers of L. Ward Brigham and 
Warren B. Brigham from New York 
Fellowship Committee accepted 
March 27, 1952. 

Application of Sidney Anthon 
Peterman for dual fellowship with 
the Unitarian Church accepted and 
fellowship with the Ohio Committee 
BPE te one 2/, 1952. 

Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Transferred to the Connecticut 
Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
Leon S. Simonetti. 
Epwin B, Cunnincuam, 


Secretary 
February 23, 1952 


JUNIOR CHOIR FESTIVAL 
Universalists in New England are 
invited to attend The Junior Chor- 
isters Hour, to be held Sunday, 
May 4 at 4:30 P.M., in the Murra 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, wit 
Mrs. May Black Wells directing and 
Lester E. Moore at the organ. 
Participating junior choirs should 


be at the church for rehearsal at 
3:00 o’clock. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


2h Le.Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


CONVENTION CALL 

The 93rd Annual Session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the First Univer- 
salist Church in Worcester, Tues- 
day, May 20, 1952. 

At all sessions those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergy- 
- men in fellowship of the Convention ; 
(b) three lay delegates from each 
parish in the fellowship, and such 
delegates shall be members of the 
parish which they represent and 
duly accredited and supported by 
authority from the parish clerk; 
(c) officers and trustees of the Con- 
vention and members of the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship. 

It is proposed to amend the By- 
laws of the Convention as follows: 

ARTICLE 3, Section 6. Delete 
the words “the Lord’s Supper’’ and 
insert the word ‘“‘Communion’”’, so 
that that sentence will read “At the 
annual session communion shall be 
administered.” 

ARTICLE 5, Section 5. After the 
sentence “He shall stimulate the 
loyal participation of the churches 
of the State in the programs and 
undertakings of the whole Univer- 
salist denomination.” insert the fol- 
lowing sentence: “He shall promote 
the establishment of new Universa- 
list churches and the relocation of 
old churches where advisable.” 

ARTICLE 6, Section (e). Add 
“only until the next annual meet- 
ing,” so that the sentence will read 
“To fill any vacancies among the 
officers, trustees or committees of 
the Convention that may occur, 
only until the next annual meeting”’. 

ARTICLE 7, Section 3. Strike 
out the words “General Conven- 
tion” and insert the words ‘‘Church 
of America’’, so that the section will 
read: ‘““The Committee of Fellow- 
ship shall, in all cases, act in full 
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June 51 


conformity with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Universalist Church 
of America.” 

ARTICLE 8, Section 2. Line 7 — 
delete, the words “infirm or desti- 
tute” and the word ‘‘destitute’”’ be- 
fore the word “widows” and insert 
the words “‘in financial distress” and 
after ‘‘and to’, insert “finance dis- 
tressed”’ and after the word ‘‘or” 
insert the word “‘their” so that the 
sentence shall read as follows: “The 
income only of said fund shall be 
disbursed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to those ministers in Fellow- 
ship with the Convention who are 
in financial distress; and to finance 
distressed widows or their children, 
of those in fellowship at the time of 
their decease.” 

ARTICLE 8, Section 3. Strike 
out this whole Section and substi- 
tute the following: “On a Sunday to 
be designated ip the Executive 
Committee, annually, every church 
connected with this Convention, 
shall be asked to take an offering for 
the Ministerial Relief Fund.” 

Earve T. McKinney, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The annual sessions of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist’ Convention 
this year will be held in conjunction 
with an interchurch convention 
a by the Massachusetts 

ouncil of Churches. The inter- 
denominational meetings will be in 
Worcester, May 21 and 22. The 
Universalists will meet one da 
earlier, on Tuesday, May 20, wath 
registration of delegates at 9:00 
A.M. and business sessions begin- 
ning at 9:30. 

Wednesday will be occupied chiefly 
with Massachusetts Council pro- 
gram, with time in the afternoon for 
workshop meetings and opportunity 


(Section 520, P.L. and 


for visiting the Clara Barton 
Joslin Camps. ‘3 

Thursday is the Preece 
business meetings of the Ma 
chusetts Association of Univers 
Women together with the i 
church. noon luncheon and j 
seminars. All interchurch meet 
will be in the Municipal Auditor 
The Universalist meetings wil 
in the nearby First Univers: 
Church. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE ) 
Notice is hereby given of 
examination for ordination of A 
Ciarcia under Article 7, Section 
of the Laws of Fellowship 
special committee appoint 
New York Rellowst 


month of May. 
— Lyman Acuensacn, See 


THE 
GRAPHIC OFFSET 
PRINTING COMPAR 
Printers of the Christian ea 
Specialists in Church Print 
Sunday Programs, weekly a 
_ bulletins 

A printing service to fit 
church budget. 

_ Contact © 
CHARLES W. HARD 
“Room 309 


